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WHY  THIS  BOOK? 


This  book  exists  because  we  think  it  has  to.  Rarely  do  a  newspaper’s  home  city, 
namesake  county  and  that  county’s  second  largest  town  simultaneously  observe  their 
200th  birthdays.  The  Berkshire  Eagle  over  the  years  has  sporadically  ventured  into 
public  service  projects  outside  the  scope  of  issuing  a  daily  newspaper.  Thus,  1961 ’s 
triple  Bicentennial  seemed  to  command  us  to  this  book-publishing  enterprise,  our 
first  venture  into  this  field. 

We  present  "Berkshire:  Two  Hundred  Years  in  Pictures”  as  The  Eagle’s  salute  to 
Berkshire  County,  the  City  of  Pittsfield  and  the  Town  of  Great  Barrington.  We  take 
pride  in  the  book’s  all-Berkshire  nature.  It  was  printed  in  North  Adams  on  paper 
made  in  Dalton  and  Housatonic;  its  cover  drawings  are  by  Norman  Rockwell  of 
Stockbridge,  and  even  the  title  lettering  is  native  -  reproduced  from  an  1829  map  in 
the  first  history  of  Berkshire  County. 

Any  profits  from  the  sale  of  this  book  will  be  given  to  further  the  preservation 
of  Berkshire  history,  either  through  existing  organizations  or  through  a  county 
historical  society,  which  doesn’t  exist  but  should.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  a  society 
will  be  born  by  means  of  our  book,  with  the  result  that  the  life  and  times  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  now  and  past,  may  be  systematically  recorded  for  posterity. 

Donald  B.  Miller,  Publisher 
Lawrence  K.  Miller,  Editor 
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"Monument  Mountain,  Berkshires,"  painted  in  the  1870s  by  Asher  B.  Durand.  Courtesy  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


Prologue 

An  extraordinary  history  distinguishes  the  first  200  incorporated  years  of  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts.  This  history  has  developed  in  the  green  hills  and  valleys  defined  on 
the  west  by  the  Taconics  and  on  the  east  by  the  Berkshire  Barrier,  sentineled  to  the  south  by 
Mount  Everett  and  to  the  north  by  Greylock,  as  though  mountains  were  the  book  covers  of 
history.  Between  these  natural  ramparts  flow  the  Hoosic  River  northward  and  the  Housatonic 
southward,  with  their  many  tributaries,  like  streams  and  themes  of  history. 

From  my  window  in  the  smallest  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  I  can  look  across  some 
cleared  acres  that  were  the  first  pages  of  this  history  in  1692,  when  a  few  Dutch  settlers  from  the 
Hudson  Valley  established  farms  in  the  "hideous,  howling  wilderness.”  Some  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  still  live  on  this  land.  And  herein  lies  part  of  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  Berkshires: 
they  tend  to  remain  their  serene  same.  Yet  superimposed  on  that  natural  sameness  is  the 
spirit  of  many  individuals  who  were  born  here,  entered,  or  departed  to  influence  the  county, 
the  Commonwealth,  the  country,  and  even  the  world.  Paradoxically  the  Berkshires  are  universal 
and  provincial,  changing  and  changeless  at  the  same  time.  The  rivers  flow,  and  the  mountains 
remain. 

We  can  mention  some  of  these  paradoxes,  and  this  book  reveals  many  more.  Berkshire 
patriots  have  courageously  resisted  outsiders  such  as  the  French  and  Indian  invaders,  Livingston 
land  claimants,  British  redcoats,  and  Hessian  mercenaries.  Yet  they  have  sometimes  turned  on 
their  own  government,  being  first  in  the  Colonies  to  defy  the  Crown  courts,  then  refusing  to 
allow  state  judges  to  be  seated,  and  finally  marching  with  Daniel  Shays  in  rebellion  against  their 
own  courts,  heavy  taxation,  and  centralized  government. 

A  Sheffield  town  meeting,  foreshadowing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  resolved  in 
1773  that  "the  late  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Berton  [sic]  for  the  express  purpose  of  rating 
and  regulating  the  collection  of  revenue  in  the  Colonies  are  unconstitutional.  .  .Mankind  in  a 
state  of  Nature  are  equal,  free  and  independent  of  each  Other,  and  have  a  right  to  the  undisturbed 
Enjoyment  of  their  Lives,  their  Liberty  and  Property.”  After  Berkshire  minutemen  and  militia 
had  helped  cast  off  English  rule,  the  people  of  Lenox,  disliking  Boston  rule  almost  as  much, 
voted  unanimously  that  they  would  ask  to  be  incorporated  into  some  other  state,  if  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  were  not  held.  This  pride  of  individualism  is  characteristic  of  county  history. 

Notable  also  has  been  the  healthy  diversity  of  thought  and  opinion,  as  opposite  as  saintly 
Jonathan  Edwards’  cold  logic  of  Calvinism  and  Mother  Ann  Lee’s  gentle-handed  Shakerism,  or 
Elder  John  Leland’s  Jeffersonianism  and  the  rifle-ready  Washington  Benevolent  Society. 

Often  Berkshire  County  has  been  ahead  of  the  times,  as  in  1781  when  Colonel  Ashley’s 
slave,  Bett,  was  set  free  in  the  county  courthouse  in  Great  Barrington,  the  first  such  judicial  de- 
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cision  in  America.  Often  it  has  been  backward,  as  indicated  by  a  remark  of  Horace  Mann  on 
the  same  town  in  1839:  "To  make  an  impression  on  Berkshire  in  regard  to  schools  is  like  attempt¬ 
ing  to  batter  down  Gibraltar  with  one’s  fist.”  Yet  Williams  College  had  been  founded  in  1793, 
and  later  became  "the  log”  with  President  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  student  James  A. 
Garfield  among  those  on  the  other.  Last  year  Berkshire  Community  College  was  born,  the  first 
of  a  planned  network  new  to  Massachusetts.  But  spanning  these  dates,  some  one-room  school- 
houses  still  persist,  as  do  such  archaic  town  officers  as  field  drivers,  fence  viewers,  and  measurers 
of  wood  and  bark.  Always  there  has  been  some  flow,  some  status  quo  in  Berkshire  ideas  and 
ideals. 

So  also  in  her  industry  and  invention.  William  Stanley  first  lighted  the  main  street  in 
Great  Barrington  in  1886,  but  his  alternating  current  encircled  the  world  before  it  reached  my 
hill-town  only  12  miles  distant,  and  64  years  later.  The  Stanley  Electric  Co.  in  Pittsfield  employ¬ 
ing  16  men  grew  into  the  General  Electric  Company  employing  10,000,  while  little  industries 
like  an  old  whip  core  factory  continue  on  at  a  horse’s  pace.  The  Atlantic  Cable  and  the  Western 
Union  telegraph  to  California  were  the  work  of  two  Berkshire  natives,  but  there  are  others  too 
reticent  to  talk  to  their  neighbors.  Perhaps  within  sight  of  the  experimental  lines  in  Lenox  and 
Lee  carrying  750,000  volts,  one  may  still  find  a  farmer  plowing  with  horses.  The  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  rushes  people  through  the  Berkshires,  blindfold  as  it  were;  but  the  dirt  roads  and  wood¬ 
land  trails  exhibit  nature’s  secrets  and  vistas  everywhere. 

These  hills  and  valleys  clothed  by  turn  in  seasonal  dress  of  misty  purple,  green,  gold,  or 
white  have  fostered  expression  to  an  unusual  degree  in  literature,  art  and  music.  Indeed  the 
county  has  justifiably  been  called  "the  American  Lake  District.”  Here  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and 
Holmes  wrote  poems.  Here  Hawthorne  and  Melville  wrote  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and 
Moby  Dick  simultaneously,  and  only  7  miles  apart.  Here  worked  Edith  Wharton,  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  Daniel  Chester  French,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Today  the 
tradition  is  carried  on  by  men  like  James  Gould  Cozzens,  Stefan  Lorant,  Norman  Rockwell  and 
Charles  Munch.  There  are  many  others,  and  there  will  be  more,  art  being  a  corollary  of  nature. 

Within  these  mountains,  as  within  these  pages,  is  the  pageant  of  the  abiding  past  and  the 
unfolding  present.  More  than  that,  there  flows  a  river  of  history  that  could  have  arisen  no¬ 
where  but  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

MORGAN  BULKELEY 

Mount  Washington,  Massachusetts 
June  1961 
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In  his  1735-1749  missionary  career  in  Stockbridge,  John  Sergeant 
converted  218  Indians,  among  them  Chiefs  Konkapot  and 
Umpachene,  shown  with  tribal  children.  Painting:  Mission  House 


The  Island  Frontier 


Certainly  there  was  reason  enough  for  the  Berkshires  to  be  settled  later  than 
the  adjacent  country.  So  long  as  there  was  accessible  valley  land  open  to  the  pion¬ 
eers  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  struggle  into  the  mountain  wilderness,  crossed 
only  by  Indian  trails.  But  as  available  open  land  decreased  and  population  increased, 
it  became  more  attractive  to  many  pioneers  to  breast  the  near-by  hills  rather  than 
set  out  on  the  long  haul  to  open  land  far  to  the  west.  Early  in  the  1690s  a  few  Dutch¬ 
men  from  the  Livingston  tract  near  the  Hudson  River  moved  in.  Later,  others 
came  over  from  Northampton  and  from  Westfield  to  the  east.  Grants  were  made 
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Maple  sugar,  long  made  by  the  Stockbridge  Indians, 
entered  recorded  history  in  the  1753  "Historical  Memoirs" 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Springfield,  friend  of  John 
Sergeant.  The  Hopkins  work  is  the  earliest  Berkshire  book. 

Berkshire  towns  started  showing  up  on  Colonial 
maps  as  early  as  1752,  including  Sheffield, 
first  to  be  named.  Williams  College  Library 


by  the  General  Court,  which  required  payment  of  30  shillings  for  each  100  acres 
parceled  out.  From  this  fund  the  Indians  were  paid  for  their  lands,  and  their  claims 
to  it  "extinguished.”  The  pioneers  found  life  here  just  as  hard  as  they  had  feared. 
The  French  and  Indian  War  inflamed  the  Red  Men,  and  the  settlers  often  were  under 
fire.  Many  gave  up  and  returned  to  civilization.  Others  fought  it  out,  and  still 
others,  like  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant  of  Stockbridge,  made  friends  with  the  Indians, 
and  converted  many  to  Christianity.  But  until  the  French-Indian  War  was  won  in 
1761,  orderly  settlement  of  the  Berkshires  was  out  of  the  question. 


The  Mission  House  in  Stockbridge; 
built  1739,  restored  1929,  now  open 
under  public  trusteeship.  Kalischer 


Replica  of  typical  pioneer  dwelling,  the 
1753  House,  Williamstown,  constructed 
for  the  town’s  1953  Bicentennial.  Tague 


Colonel  John  Ashley  House,  Shef¬ 
field,  oldest  (1735)  house  in  Berk¬ 
shires;  now  open  to  public.  Tague 
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testified  (note  fifth  column)  that  they 
had  been  cultivating  their  land  as  long  as 
60  years.  From  the  Massachusetts  Archives 


One  of  the  fireplaces  in  the  Mission  House,  Stockbridge.  Palme 


When  General  Amherst  captured  Crown 
Point  from  the  French,  one  of  his  soldiers 
made  this  powder  horn,  long  a  Richmond 
heirloom,  now  owned  byDeanW. Colton. 


Col.  Ephraim  Williams  Jr.,  member  of  a  famous  and  powerful  family,  was  shot  and  killed  in  September  1755 
in  the  Lake  George  battle  near  Crown  Point.  Williams,  who  had  commanded  Fort  Massachusetts,  pro¬ 
vided  in  his  will  for  a  free  school  in  West  Hoosac,  where  he  owned  land.  The  community  renamed  itself 
Williamstown,  as  he  wished,  and  his  school  became  Williams  College.  Painting:  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Co. 


1768  Colonial  era.  Athenaeum 

Gen.  Joseph  Dwight  (1703-1765),  who  married  John  Sergeant's 
widow,  was  a  respected  judge  when  county  was  formed  in  1761. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  first  town  meeting  in  Great  Barrington. 


Settling  Down 


When  the  British  defeated  the  French  at  Quebec,  the  Indians 
lost  their  sponsors,  and  peace  came  to  the  Berkshires,  at  least  for  a 
time.  The  pioneers  took  heart,  settlements  spread,  and  Pittsfield’s 
incorporation  papers  were  signed  April  26,  1761,  by  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernor,  Sir  Francis  Bernard.  He  named  Pittsfield  after  British  Prime 
Minister  William  Pitt.  Great  Barrington  was  incorporated  June  30, 
probably  named  after  Viscount  Barrington,  British  secretary  of  war. 
The  next  day,  July  1,  Berkshire  County  was  established  by  striking 
it  off  from  Hampshire  County,  and  was  named  by  the  Governor 
after  his  home  county  in  England.  Progress  now  took  a  familiar 
form.  Gone  was  the  dangerous,  heady  pioneering  period.  Reli¬ 
gion  became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  settlers.  It  was  tax- 
supported,  and  early  pastors  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards  dominated  life  in  Stockbridge,  and  in  1754 
wrote  the  first  book  to  be  composed  in  the  Berkshires:  The  Freedom 
of  the  Will.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  who 
carried  on  Edwards’  Calvinistic  theology,  while  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  another  disciple  of  Edwards,  held  the  line  in  Great 
Barrington.  During  this  time,  agriculture  was  the  chief  and  almost 
only  industry  here.  But  in  1773  marble  quarrying  started  in  Lee,  and 
a  few  sawmills  were  running.  Then  on  Aug.  18,  1774,  in  a  prelude 
to  the  Revolution,  1,500  men  gathered  at  the  Great  Barrington 
Courthouse  and  prevented  the  Royal  judges  from  sitting— the  first 
open  resistance  to  British  rule  in  America. 
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First  building  of  First  Congregational  Church,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  built  1743;  Samuel  Hopkins  pastor.  Mason  Library 


First  building  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Pittsfield,  was  built  in  1761-62.  In 
the  center  is  the  famous  old  Pittsfield  elm. 


Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards 


Rev.  Stephen  West 


Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins 


First  house  in  Stockbridge, 
built  about  1736,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  first  by  John  Ser¬ 
geant,  later  byjonathan  Ed¬ 
wards.  Now  torn  down,  it 
looked  like  this  to  a  Har¬ 
per’s  1871  wood  engraver. 


Col.  John  Paterson  of  Lenox,  the  most  distinguished  Berkshire  man  in  the  Revolution, 
commands  his  troops  on  the  battlefield.  From  the  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 
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Col.  Benjamin  Simonds  of  Williams- 
town  led  the  Berkshire  regiment  that 
fought  at  White  Plains,  then  garrison¬ 
ed  Ticonderoga  in  the  1776-77  winter. 


As  Berkshirites  grew  more  unhappy  under  British 
rule  before  Lexington  and  Concord,  a  mob  in  Great 
Barrington  chased  the  bewigged  Royal  judges  from 
the  courthouse.  That  day,  Aug.  18,  1774,  marked 
the  first  open  resistance  to  British  rule  in  America. 


Revolution 


Berkshire  entered  the  Revolution  head-on,  and  no  nonsense.  Col.  John 
Paterson  of  Lenox  had  been  training  a  regiment  of  young  men  a  year  before  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  for  just  such  an  emergency.  He  led  them  east  at  dawn  April  21,  1775, 
following  word  of  the  battle,  and  his  company  was  first  in  the  field  after  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  engagement.  Paterson  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Revolution, 
taking  part  in  most  major  battles  and  crossing  the  Delaware  with  Washington 
Christmas  Eve,  1776.  He  was  an  adviser  to  Washington,  spent  the  fierce  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  took  part  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Retiring  from  the  Army 
in  1783,  he  was  called  back  to  head  the  Berkshire  militia  in  1785  to  put  down  Shays’ 
Rebellion.  Of  less  heroic  dimensions  was  Col.  John  Brown  of  Pittsfield  who  de¬ 
nounced  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  potential  traitor  four  years  before  Arnold  was  exposed. 
Col.  Brown  was  a  brilliant  tactician,  but  lost  his  life  when  a  detachment  he  led  was 


Company  roster  of  Capt.  James 
Denison  Colt  of  Pittsfield  listing 
"Serjt."  Oliver  Root,  later  an  officer 
with  Col.  John  Brown  when  the  latter 
was  ambushed  and  killed  by  Indians  at 
Stone  Arabia,  N.  Y.  Berkshire  Museum. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of  Pittsfield’s  First  Congregational 
Church  got  his  nickname,  the  "Fighting  Parson,”  by  leading  men 
from  his  congregation  to  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16,  1777. 


Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  the  "Fighting  Parson” 


ambushed  by  Mohawk  Indians,  at  Stone  Arabia,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1780.  But  no 
fighter  was  more  colorful  than  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of  Pittsfield,  known  as  the 
Fighting  Parson.  He  accompanied  local  volunteers  to  Vermont  and  was  said  to  have 
fired  the  first  Berkshire  shot  in  the  Battle  of  Bennington  in  1777.  Col.  Brown’s  disaster 
at  Stone  Arabia  ended  participation  of  Berkshire  troops  in  the  war.  Three  years  later, 
in  1783,  the  John  Chandler  Williams  house  in  Pittsfield  (later  called  Peace  Party 
House)  was  the  scene  of  a  lengthy  feasting-and-dancing  celebration  marking  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  officially  ended  the  war.  Again  peace  beamed 
on  Berkshire;  industry  began  and  political  thinking  matured;  the  economy  strength¬ 
ened.  The  county  found  a  sense  of  direction. 
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Site  of  Pittsfield's  historic  Easton  tavern  is 
marked  by  plaque  near  the  Berkshire  Museum. 


Pittsfield's  Peace  Party  House  got  its  name  from  a 
big  celebration  there  in  November  1783  marking 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  through  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Built  in  1776,  it  was  razed  in  1957. 
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Henry  Van  Schaack,  who  led  fight 
to  end  taxation  for  support  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  a  Tory 
(British  sympathizer)  during  war. 


Gideon  Smith,  Tory  tavern 
keeper  of  Stockbridge,  was 
strung  up  three  times  by  angry 
patriots.  Almost  killed  the 
third  time,  he  switched  alle¬ 
giance,  became  a  patriot.  Below 
is  his  sign.  Stockbridge  Library 
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That  life  was  a  rather  stern  business 
during  Revolutionary  times  is  re¬ 
flected  in  this  fine  portrait  of  Cal¬ 
vin  Hall,  proprietor  of  Hail’s 
Tavern  in  Cheshire,  who  fought  in 
the  war.  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Coll. 
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SERMON; 

Preached  in  LENOX,  is* *  the  County  or 
BERKSHIRE,  an o  Commonwealth 
of  MASSACHUSETTS; 
DECEMBER ,  6th,  1787: 

AT  THE  EXECUTION  OF 

JOHN  B  L  Y, 

AND 

CHARLES  ROSE, 

For.  Crimes  of  BURCL/fRT. 
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By  STEPHEN  WEST,  A.  M. 

Pastor  of  the  Church  in  STOCKBRIDGE. 

Publilhed  a:  the  Del! re  of  a  $?reat  Number  of  the  He  arers. 

[Commonwealth  c/  Massachusetts.] 
PiTTsriELD  :  Printed  fy  ELIJAH  RUSSELL. 

*  M.DCCJiXJfSVIU  — 


Title  page  of  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Stephen  West  at  hanging  in  Lenox 
of  two  men  for  looting  at  time  of 
Shays'  Rebellion.  From  Stockbridge  Library 


The  Knox  Trail,  now  Route  23,  earned  its  name  in  the  winter  of  1776  when  Gen. 
Henry  Knox  struggled  over  the  Berkshire  Hills  enroute  to  Cambridge  with  78 
cannons  captured  from  the  British  at  Ticonderoga.  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 


Lenox  in  1839,  looking  north  from  present  Courthouse  Hill.  On  right,  the  Town  Hall,  Curtis  Hotel, 
County  Court  House,  and  in  distance  the  Congregational  Church-on-the-Hill,  which  was  built  in  1805. 


Growing  Up 

Until  about  1780,  the  energy  of  Berkshire  settlers  went  almost  wholly  into  the 
task  of  securing  food,  housing  and  keeping  alive.  But  as  the  region  prospered, 
small  surpluses  were  created,  and  people  were  able  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  grind¬ 
stone  and  become  aware  of  the  world  around  them.  Arts,  letters  and  education  be¬ 
gan  to  gain  footholds,  and  interest  in  national  politics  grew.  Theodore  Sedgwick  of 
Stockbridge  served  in  both  houses  of  Congress;  he  made  national  history  by  being 
the  first  to  win  legal  freedom  for  a  slave,  Mum  Bett,  of  Stockbridge.  The  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  began  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  people.  Baptists  entered  the  picture,  as 
well  as  the  Shakers  whose  concept  of  communal  life  wouldn’t  have  reached  first  base  a 


First  legal  freeing  of  a  slave  in  the 
nation  took  place  in  Great  Barring¬ 
ton  in  1783.  Elizabeth  Freeman, 
known  as  Mum  Bett,  was  mistreated 
by  her  owner,  and  fled.  A  lawsuit 
sought  her  return,  but  a  defense  by 
her  advocate,  Theodore  Sedgwick  of 
Stockbridge,  won  for  her.  Athenaeum 
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Elkanah  Watson,  who  intro¬ 
duced  scientific  methods  of 
agriculture  and  Merino  sheep 
to  Berkshire,  founded  the 
Berkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
which  presented  the  nation's 
first  fair  in  1810.  Athenaeum 


Elder  John  Leland,  Cheshire  Baptist  min¬ 
ister  and  staunch  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
caused  the  making  of  the  great  Cheshire 
Cheese,  weight  1,235  pounds,  presented 
to  Jefferson  in  1801.  Berkshire  Museum 


With  Congregationalism  no  longer  monopolizing  religious 
life,  other  denominations  and  sects  began  to  emerge.  By 
1842,  the  thriving  Hancock  Shakers  were  holding  this 
annual  ritual  on  "Mt.  Sinai.  The  People  Called  Shakers 


In  War  of  1812,  Maj.  Thomas 
Melville,  uncle  of  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville,  headed  a  commissary  in 
Pittsfield.  He  had  taken  part  in 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Athenaeum 


By  1832,  Park  Square  in  Pittsfield  was  ringed  with  buildings.  At  left,  the  famous  Bulfinch  Church, 
built  in  1793;  City  Hall,  1832;  Episcopal  Church,  and  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  1823.  At  right, 
the  small  building  with  star  sign  is  the  Agricultural  National  Bank,  incorporated  1818.  The  famous 
Old  Elm  in  the  park,  128  feet  tall,  lasted  until  1861  when  it  was  cut  down  after  being  struck  by  lightning. 


few  years  earlier.  John  Leland,  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  dreamed  up  the  fa¬ 
mous  Cheshire  Cheese  as  a  gift  to  Jefferson  on  his  election  as  President.  The  War  of 
1812  brushed  Berkshire  lightly,  represented  only  by  a  prisoner-of-war  depot  and  com¬ 
missary  on  North  Street  in  Pittsfield  commanded  by  Maj.  Thomas  Melville,  uncle 
of  author  Herman  Melville.  A  big  step  toward  the  outside  world  was  taken  in 
1838  when  the  trains  of  the  Hudson&  Berkshire  Rail  Road  reached  West  Stockbridge, 
which  gave  access  to  the  Hudson  River  steamboats.  Pure  water  and  water  power  no 
longer  went  to  waste.  The  first  textile  and  paper  mills  started  producing  and  shipping 
Berkshire  products  to  the  outside  world. 


Zenas  Crane,  24,  with  two  other  men  began 
making  paper  in  Dalton  in  1801,  selecting  the 
site  for  pure  water  from  the  Housatonic. 
By  the  late  1800's  (engraving  at  left)  the 
Crane  mills  were  becoming  known  nationally. 


I 
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Grandfather  clock  made 
by  Philander  Noble  of 
Pittsfield  in  1796.  It 
tells  time  and  phases  of 
moon.  Berkshire  Museum 


Heavy  industry,  1875.  The  Lenox  Iron  Works,  formed  in  1848,  ran 
many  years  at  Lenox  Furnace,  now  Lenox  Dale.  Ore  mined  in  Lenox. 


Hand  loom  on  which  Mrs.  Miles 
Powell  and  daughters  wove  fringe 
for  Clapp  carriages  built  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  1810-1870.  Berkshire  Museum 


Lemuel  Pomeroy  came  to  Pitts¬ 
field  in  1799,  set  up  blacksmith 
shop,  later  made  muskets. 


Woolen  mills  sprang  up  throughout  Berkshire  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  By 
1832,  Pittsfield  had  several,  including  the  Stearns  mill,  in  the  area  later  known  as  Barkerville. 
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Catherine  Sedgwick  of  the  distinguished  Stockbridge 
family  achieved  international  fame  with  her  first 
novel,  "A  New  England  Tale,”  in  1822,  and  attracted 
kindred  literary  lights  to  come  here.  Lenox  Library 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet,  earned 
his  living  as  an  attorney  and  clerk  of 
courts  in  Great  Barrington,  which  he 
hated.  Nonetheless,  he  wrote  some 
of  his  best  poems  while  there  from 
1815  to  1825.  Stockbridge  Library 


Well-to-do  Berkshire  families  patronized  the 
Young  Ladies'  Institute  in  1841-54,  stressing 
music  and  the  fine  arts.  Mrs.  Rasmus  Kristensen 


Williams  College  in  1838 
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Staffordshire  china  known  as  “Pittsfield  Elmware” 
pictured  the  park  of  the  1800s.  Berkshire  Museum 


Art  in  the  home  was  represented  by  decorations  like 
this  1834  painting  on  velvet  done  by  Mary  Bradley  of 
Lee.  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection 


Culture  Commences 


As  the  Berkshire  economy  crept  past  the  break-even  point,  culture  crept  with 
it.  Private  schools,  academies  and  "gymnasiums”  opened  and  prospered,  as  parents 
sought  better  education  for  their  offspring  than  the  poor  public  schools  offered. 
Among  the  notable  ones  were  Williams  College  which  opened  in  1793,  Lenox  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1803,  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  in  1823,  and  Pittsfield  Young  Ladies’ 
Institute  in  1842.  Miss  Hall’s  School  dates  back  to  1806  as  Miss  Nancy  Hinsdale’s 
school.  The  public  took  to  lyceums  vigorously,  bettering  their  minds  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  their  taste  by  listening  to  all  manner  of  erudite  speakers.  Writers  emerged: 
Catherine  Sedgwick  in  Stockbridge  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  Great  Barrington. 
Newspapers  started:  the  Western  Star,  forerunner  of  The  Eagle;  the  Berkshire  Courier 
in  Great  Barrington.  For  better  or  worse,  Berkshire  was  about  to  join  the  world. 


Hopkins  Astronomical  Observatory,  second 
college  observatory  in  the  U.S.,  was  built  at 
Williams  in  1837  from  flintstone  quarried  near¬ 
by.  It  cost  $2,075.  Top-hatted  students  climb 
on  it  in  this  1859  photograph.  Williams  College 
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Front  page  of  an  1801  Western  Star  founded  1789 
in  Stockbridge,  first  successful  Berkshire  news¬ 
paper,  ancestor  of  The  Eagle.  Stockbridge  Library 


Berkshire  Jubilee,  1844,  drew  1,000 
natives  back  home  to  sample  simple 
rural  virtues,  and  dine  on  food  pre¬ 
pared  in  Boston,  shipped  in  by  rail 
for  two-day  event.  Berkshire  Jubilee 


An  Island  No  More 


Cyrus  W.  Field,  Stockbridge  native,  completed  first 
Atlantic  cable  Aug.  5,  1858,  became  national  hero 
and  subject  of  popular  songs.  Cable  failed  in 
September.  Praise  turned  to  abuse  until  second, 
successful  cable  opened  in  1866.  Stockbridge  Library 


co»oi»u.  oio.c*no  .0  CYRUS  W  riElO  fSQ  w  new  .o»« 


To  an  observer  of  1844,  Berkshire  must  have 
appeared  caught  in  a  revolving  door,  going  in  two 
directions  at  once.  The  big  switch  from  province 
to  world -awareness  was  starting,  but  not  unani¬ 
mously.  That  year  the  region  sent  George  N. 
Briggs  to  Boston  as  governor,  yet  called  back 
about  1,000  emigrated  natives  for  the  Berkshire 
Jubilee.  This  was  a  two-day  old-home  week, 
Aug.  22  and  23,  in  praise  of  provincial  virtues,  but 
food  for  the  4,000-plate  banquet  was  prepared  in 
Boston  and  brought  in  by  train.  In  1851  drills 
bit  into  the  mountain  barrier  for  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  and  in  1853  the  Laurel  Hill  Association  was 
formed  in  Stockbridge  to  preserve  the  village. 
It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  Berkshire  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  started 
in  1835,  and  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  was 
formed  in  1851  with  ex-Governor  Briggs  as  first 
president.  Reaching  into  Berkshire  was  the  world 
of  letters.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  came  to 
Pittsfield  in  1849  and  other  literary  luminaries 
soon  followed.  Industrially,  large  woolen  mills 
were  built;  Lee  led  the  nation  in  papermaking,  with 
25  mills  in  1857,  and  iron  was  mined  in  Lanesboro. 
Curiously,  as  industry  throve,  writers  found  Berk¬ 
shire  a  quiet  retreat  and  that’s  a  story  in  itself. 
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George  N.  Briggs,  first  governor  from 
Berkshire,  carried  all  his  possessions  in 
a  small  crunk  as  he  trudged  into  Adams 
at  age  17  in  1813.  Studied  law,  moved  to 
Lanesboro,  and  in  1843  became  governor. 
His  inaugural  speech  included  words  that 
have  become  famous:  "Public  offices  are 
public  trusts.”  From  Adams  Free  Library 


In  1856,  Hiram  Sibley,  North  Adams  native,  organized 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  in  1861  built 
the  first  transcontinental  telegraph  line.  Sibley  was 
Western  Union  president  17  years.  Berkshire  Athenaeum 


Nathan  Willis,  president 
of  Berkshire  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  from 
its  founding  in  1835  un¬ 
til  1850.  He  was  also 
an  incorporator  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank,  1818. 


Prominent  in  the  view  from  Jubilee  Hill,  scene  of  Berk¬ 
shire  Jubilee  in  1844,  was  the  Western  Railroad,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1842  from  Boston  to  Albany.  Berkshire  Jubilee 
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The  quiet  life  and  lovely  scenery  of  Berkshire  were  attractions 
that  lured  writers  to  the  'American  Lake  District'  during  the  1840s 
and  1850s.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  in  the  cottage  seen  in  this 
view  of  Stockbridge  Bowl  and  wrote  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables.” 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  as  he 
looked  at  about  the  time  he 
was  living  in  Berkshire. 
The  desk  he  used  is  on  view 
in  the  Berkshire  Museum. 
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Herman  Melville  wrote  his  epic  Moby  Dick  while 
living  in  Pittsfield  from  1850  to  1863-  This  por¬ 
trait  and  his  desk,  left,  are  items  in  the  collection 
of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum's  Melville  Room. 


‘American  Lake  District’ 


In  the  midst  of  industrial  Berkshire  growth  there  occurred  a  remarkable  golden 
age  of  literature  that  flourished  20  years.  There  was  a  parallel  with  the  English  Lake 
District,  which  resembled  Berkshire  in  scenery  and  resident  writers.  This  led 
historian  Richard  D.  Birdsall  in  his  book,  Berkshire  County ,  a  Cultural  History,  to  call 
this  the  American  Lake  District.  The  golden  age  started  in  1844  when  Samuel  Gray 
Ward  of  New  York  moved  to  Lenox  for  his  health,  farmed  a  little,  translated  Goethe 
and  wrote  essays.  He  became  an  ardent  promoter  of  the  region.  Pretty  soon  sev¬ 
eral  top-drawer  authors  also  settled  here.  Another  part-time  farmer,  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville,  bought  Arrowhead,  and  Hawthorne  moved  into  the  Little  Red  House  at  Tangle- 
wood,  both  in  1850,  and  the  two  became  close  friends.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
built  Holmesdale,  Pittsfield,  in  1849,  coming  from  Boston,  and  quipping,  "The 
best  of  all  tonics  is  the  Housatonic.”  He  spent  "seven  blessed  summers  here. 
In  1847-1848,  Longfellow  was  here  two  summers,  and  before  that  in  1843,  was 
inspired  during  a  brief  visit  to  write  "The  Clock  on  the  Stairs."  Catherine  Sedgwick 
continued  to  write  novels  in  Stockbridge  until  her  death  at  age  78  in  1867.  A  brief 
visitor  in  1851  was  incredibly  prolific  English  author  George  Payne  Rainsford  James 
who  in  18  months  at  Stockbridge  wrote  seven  novels.  Dashing  actress  Fanny  Kemble 
was  a  popular  social  catalyst  among  this  learned  company.  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  with  wide  reputations,  literary,  clerical  and  other¬ 
wise,  also  lived  here.  A  climax  occurred  Aug.  5,  1850:  a  literary  outing  on  Monu¬ 
ment  Mountain,  with  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Dr.  Holmes  and  several  friends.  A 
thunderstorm  drove  them  into  a  sheltering  cave,  but  didn’t  spoil  the  fun,  "with  puns 
flying  off  in  every  direction,  like  sparks  among  the  bushes,”  says  one  account.  By 
the  early  1860s  the  spanks  had  died,  the  literary  giants  had  moved  away,  and  the 
golden  age  of  Berkshire  letters  came  to  a  close. 
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Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  in  his  early  40s  when  he  spent 
the  summers  of  1847-48  in  Pittsfield,  stayed  at  the  house 
above  on  East  Street,  now  the  site  of  Pittsfield  High  School. 


Arrowhead,  the  home  of  Melville  in  Pittsfield  where  he 
wrote  and  farmed,  as  it  looked  in  the  late  1930s.  The 
house  has  been  remodeled  a  number  of  times.  Gravelle 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  40  when  he 
arrived  in  Pittsfield  in  1849.  He  spent 
"seven  blessed  summers"  at  Holmesdale, 
left,  writing  "The  Wonderful  One  Hoss 
Shay"  among  many  other  poems.  The  or¬ 
iginal  shay  is  in  the  Berkshire  Museum. 


Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  lived  several  summers  in  Lenox,  dis¬ 
penses  words  of  wisdom  to  some  admirers.  He  wrote  "Star 
Papers"  in  Lenox,  extolling  the  benefits  of  rural  vacations.  Later  he 
became  involved  in  a  scandal  with  a  female  parishioner  in  Brooklyn. 


Charles  Sedgwick,  clerk  of  court 
in  Lenox,  brother  of  Catherine 
and  of  literary  inclination  him¬ 
self,  was  a  link  between  authors 
and  their  Berkshire  neighbors. 


Fanny  Kemble  first  visited  Lenox  in  1836,  and  in 
1851  bought  property  there  and  made  it  her  home. 
For  40  years  in  all,  the  famous  English  actress 
was  a  familiar,  dashing  figure  in  and  out  of  Berk¬ 
shire  literary  circles.  Her  fan  (above),  portrait 
and  other  memorabilia  are  now  in  the  Lenox  Library. 
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In  1853,  when  bare-knuckle  fighting  was  illegal,  a  clandestine  but 
well-attended  heavyweight  bout  was  fought  in  a  field  in  Berkshire's 
remote  and  unpoliced  Boston  Corner.  Two  rugged  New  Yorkers, 
James  (Yankee)  Sullivan  and  John  Morrissey  battled  for  36  bloody 
rounds  with  Morrissey  winning  a  disputed  decision  and  the  crowd 
of  thousands  rioting  in  protest.  The  fight  was  billed  as  the 
first  world's  heavyweight  championship.  Etching  done  by  Harold 
T.  Dennis  from  1853  eyewitness  accounts.  From  Peter  Helck 


DR.  A.  HARVEY, 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Indian  Doctor. 

ill*  ciiirajrcd  rooms  at  (Jenrffc  C-  Bancroft's  Hotel.  Curtisvillc. 
until  the  first  of  May.  where  he  may  he  found  and  consulted  from  !>  in 
1 2  A.  M.  and  from  I  to  N  I*.  M..  and  Sundays  from  0  to  Iff  A.  ill.  and 
from  5  to  *  I*.  M. 

Dr.  Harvey  needs  nothin?  more  than  a  lair  trail,  to  test  the  “certain 
effects  of  his  medicines.*'  Durin?  tlu  month  «.l  March  lie  treated  ou  r 
TH'tJKF  Hl'MHtr.l)  PATII-iAl’S,  oin  hand  red  and  fill  y  heard  irom 
who  are  rapidly  recovering  from  difficulties  that  have  affected  them  lor 
years.  For  the  pres  nt  Dr.  Harvey  will  not  clmr?e  any  thin?  for  ined*» 
cine. 

EXAMINATION  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Folk  medicin’e  was  popular.  Cortisviiie,  April  la,  iso. 

Many  remedies  were  highly  al¬ 
coholic.  Stockbridge  Library 
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Oldest  known  photograph  of 
North  Street,  Pittsfield,  was 
taken  in  1850.  Looking  north, 
the  view  includes  area  from 
Eagle  Street  at  right  to  Young 
Ladies  Institute,  upper  right, 
and  open  country  beyond. 


Mid- Century 


Henry  Wheeler  Shaw,  born  in 
Lanesboro,  won  international 
acclaim  in  the  1850s  as  humor¬ 
ist  "Josh  Billings.”  Anna  Peck 


Avenues  of  progress  seemed  to  open  up  on 
many  sides  in  Berkshire  of  the  mid-1800s.  Folks 
with  vision  and  energy  moved  eagerly  ahead.  The 
S.N.&  C.  Russell  cotton  mill  opened  in  Pittsfield 
in  1843,  and  the  next  year  the  county’s  first  full- 
fledged  public  high  school  opened  in  Pittsfield. 
The  town’s  first  Catholic  church  was  built  where 
today’s  Notre  Dame  Church  stands.  The  first 
fire  house  and  Peck’s  woolen  mill,  which  ran  till 
1910,  were  built  in  1844.  By  1846  the  Pittsfield- 
Adams  Railroad  was  finished  at  a  cost  of  5450,000. 
First  passengers  were  carried  to  the  Pittsfield 
agricultural  fair.  Three  years  later  the  Berkshire  & 
California  Mining  Co.  was  formed  in  Adams,  its 
20  members  selling  S300  worth  of  stock,  and  setting 
out  for  California.  Paper  pioneer  Zenas  Crane 
died  in  1845,  the  year  the  E.  D.  Jones  paper- 
machinery  firm  was  launched  in  Lee.  The  James 
(Yankee)  Sullivan  vs  John  Morrissey  boxing 
match  at  Boston  Corner  drew  6000  spectators  in 
1853,  and  Cheshire  Glass  Works  rolled  the  first 
plate  glass  in  the  nation.  The  first  half-mile  track 
was  laid  out  at  the  present  Barrington  Fair  site  in 
1855,  the  same  year  that  Marshall  Field  left  his 
clerk’s  job  in  a  Pittsfield  dry  goods  store,  moved 
to  Chicago,  and  became  a  merchant  prince.  Then 
war  again  clouded  Berkshire.  The  Allen  Guards  of 
Pittsfield,  numbering  78  men,  were  the  first  from 
Berkshire  called  up  in  the  Civil  War;  they  left 
April  18,  1861. 
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Fred  Ford  Blackinton  was 
five  when  this  picture  was 
taken  in  North  Adams  in 
1853.  His  uncle,  Sanford, 
owned  the  Blackinton 
mills.  North  Adams  Library 


Photography  began  in  Berkshire  in  1842 
when  inventor  Anson  H.  Clark  of  West 
Stockbridge  produced  the  above  daguer¬ 
reotype  of  his  home  town.  Clark  (self- 
portrait,  left)  had  an  eye  for  beauty, 
too,  and  before  1850  took  portraits  of 
young  women  below.  Stockbridge  Library 


Mrs.  Jael  Edson  Babbitt  sat 
for  her  picture  about  1850  in 
Adams.  North  Adams  Library 
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In  1854,  the  famous  educator 
Mark  Hopkins  was  midway  in  his 
36-year  tenure  as  Williams  College 
president.  Williams  alumnus  Pres¬ 
ident  James  Garfield  once  de¬ 
clared:  "Education  consists  of  a 
student  on  one  end  of  a  log  and 
Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other.” 


Idyllic  thoughts  were  reflected  in  mid-century  art 
such  as  this  romantic,  hand-colored  wood  engraving 
of  the  Green  River  at  Great  Barrington.  Lenox  Library 


Pittsfield  was  100  years  old  in  1861  when  the  Berkshire  House  hotel 
occupied  the  comer  of  North  and  West  Streets,  later  the  site  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Life  Insurance  Company’s  1868  office  building.  Berkshire  Athenaeum 


Gen.  William  F.  Bartlett's  headquarters  in  July, 
1865,  during  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  in 
which  he  was  captured.  He  then  commanded 
the  First  Division,  Ninth  Corps.  M.  S.  Wojtkowski 


William  F.  Bartlett  was  a  junior  at 
Harvard  when  Ft.  Sumter  fell.  He  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private  and  rose  to  Maj¬ 
or  General  before  age  25.  Wounded 
three  times,  he  lost  a  leg  at  the 
Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  early  in  war. 


Gen.  Bartlett,  commander 
of  the  all-Berkshire  49th 
Regiment,  and  his  staff. 
Seated,  Bartlett  and  Maj. 
Charles  T.  Plunkett.  Stand¬ 
ing,  Samuel  B.  Summer, 
Great  Barrington;  Adjt. 
Frederick  A.  Francis,  Pitts¬ 
field  ;and  Surgeon  Frederick 
Winsor  from  Boston. 


Part  of  mess  kit,  hardtack  and  Derringer 
pistol  used  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  Bartlett 
during  the  Civil  War.  Berkshire  Museum 


GREAT  BARRINGTON 

BSSS  H9T  S2H2  OH3 

CONSCRIPT  TO  THE  FIELD! 

OUR  YUUVG  MEN  ARE  READY! 

SHALL  WE  NOTCHEER  THEM  ON! 

>•»*»••  "«■  m<  P«)  Tbrm  a  Bogali 
RuUl  we  not  Aid  our  Brother!  In  Arms  2 

4 od^r »«  Praal.r.  Slolr  4 Id  la  Ibrir  i'uillln. 

THE  SERVICE  IS  ONi.?  NINE  MONTHS’ 

all  ba«lnr««  and  rail!  a»  oa<-  man, 

0>  Tt  ESIIAV.  VI  B.  I!>.  IM52, 

TOWN  HALL, 

If  pleuant  tie  MEETWG  will  be  held  in  He  men  air. 

Cmw  at  IO  4.  Tl.  and  brine  «w  fiunllir*. 


Great  Barrington  preferred  its  young 
men  to  enlist  rather  than  be  draft¬ 
ed.  Poster  for  enlistment  rally 
calls  for  bonuses.  Mason  Library 


Civil  War 


In  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  campaigned  for  the  presidency.  His  New  Eng¬ 
land  tour  skirted  Massachusetts,  so  his  supporters  staged  rallies  state¬ 
wide,  like  this  one  on  Pittsfield's  North  Street.  Berkshire  Athenaeum 
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APRIL  IS.  1861.  WHOLE  JiO.  1C48. 


The  weekly  Berkshire  County  Eagle  gave 
scant  room  to  the  start  of  the  Civil  War. 


No  LESS  THAN  the  rest  of  the  country,  Berkshire  was  caught  up  in  the  turmoil 
and  emotions  of  the  Civil  War.  Little  else  engaged  the  thoughts  and  energy  of  the 
people  during  the  four  wracking  years,  1861  to  1865.  The  Union  Mill  in  North 
Adams  wove  cloth  for  uniforms,  and  the  P.  Blackinton  &  Co.  stone  mill  in  Adams 
produced  army  blankets.  But  Berkshire’s  greatest  contribution  was  her  sons  who 
marched  away  to  war.  Of  these,  three  in  particular  earned  high  honors  and  brought 
great  credit  to  Berkshire.  Henry  S.  Briggs,  Lanesboro  native  and  son  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  commanded  rhe  Pittsfield  Allen  Guards,  first 
Western  Massachusetts  company  called  up.  Briggs  fought  in  seven  major  battles, 
was  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  general.  William  F. 
Bartlett,  who  went  to  war  as  a  private,  was  a  captain  when  he  lost  his  leg  in  the  battle 
of  Ball  s  Bluff,  Md.  After  recuperating  he  joined  the  all-Berkshire  49th  Regiment  in 
Pittsfield  in  1862  and  was  elected  to  head  the  regiment  as  colonel  at  the  age  of  22. 
He  suffered  a  bullet  shattered  wrist  in  the  siege  of  Port  Fludson,  La.,  in  another  battle 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  was  commissioned  a  major  general  at  24  and  was  captured 
by  the  South  just  before  the  war  ended.  After  his  release  he  returned  to  live  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  where  he  died  in  1876.  The  highest  war  decoration,  however,  went  to  Francis 
E.  Warren,  a  Hinsdale  boy,  who  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery 
at  the  siege  of  Port  Fludson.  After  the  war  he  made  a  fortune  in  Wyoming,  became 
its  first  governor  and  later  U.  S.  senator,  serving  until  his  death  in  1929  at  age  85, 
setting  a  record  for  length  of  time  in  office.  Peace  settled  over  Berkshire,  but  an 
after-stroke  of  the  war  shook  the  county  and  the  nation.  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
April  14,  1865.  Berkshire  joined  the  nation’s  millions  in  mourning. 
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Gen. Henry  S.  Briggs,  Pittsfield,  commander  of  the  10th 
Regi't,  reviews  his  troops  at  Camp  Brightwood,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  10th  had  400  men  from  Berkshire. 


Gen.  Henry  S.  Briggs  of  Pittsfield,  led 
the  Allen  Guards,  first  unit  from  Western 
Massachusetts  to  answer  Lincoln's  call  for 
volunteers.  Briggs  fought  in  seven  major 
battles,  and  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
battle  at  Fair  Oakes,  Va.  Mathew  Brady 


Posing  for  photographs  became  popular  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  This  fine  picture,  apparently 
of  an  officer  and  his  wife,  is  from  album 
of  Ellen  S.  Achmuty  of  Lenox.  The 
"Napoleon"  pose  was  typical.  Lenox  Library 
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George  W.  Malcolm  of  Pittsfield 
enlisted  at  age  14  years,  10 
months,  believed  the  youngest 
from  Berkshire.  Photo  taken 
after  war.  From  Bruce  Malcolm 

Somewhere  in  a  relay  camp  during  the  Civil  War.  Seated  on  the  ground  are 
William  and  James  McKenna.  James  became  Pittsfield  police  chief  in  1881. 


Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  Sheffield 
native,  fought  in  six  major 
battles,  superintended  con¬ 
struction  of  Wash.,  D.  C., 
defenses,  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Grant  two  years 


Francis  E.  Warren,  Hinsdale 
native,  only  Berkshire  man  to 
win  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  Later  was  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  for  37  years. 


Ii  rod'fqnrnrr  of  Ibr  Mddra  ami  uoriprrlrd 

i..n. r~ — ^-'.i  ~ wiiT.ftfr.v 

, —  i,  -  ... - C  .  r  m 

Tbr  brlb  bill  br  lollrd  «lir  hour,  rummrurinr 

til  Fla*x  br  drapril  ami  uufurlrtl  al  half  mavC 
Hr  >rr  rrqurvird  In  add  In  ibiv  a  Vnlirr  of  ibr 

JOHN  I.  WEST. _ 

lit] Mil  (OLT.  - 
(.  LOUUKK  H. 

Pilbfirld.  tpnl  IV  IVfci. 


Voir  Id  Ibr  Medan  of.  PUMrld. 


Lithographed  cards  titled  "The  Berkshire  Boy's  Return"  were  big  post-war  sel¬ 
lers,  telling  of  a  Lee  farm  boy,  Charles  Gates,  who  had  enlisted  over  parental 
protests.  He  had  vanished  one  morning  after  taking  the  cows  to  pasture. 
Three  years  later,  one  evening  at  "cow  time,"  he  reappeared  and  drove  them 
home,  according  to  a  Springfield  Republican  1865  item.  Stockbridge  Library 


Theodore  G.  Ramsdell  came 
to  Housatonic's  Monument 
Mills  as  manager  in  1864, 
stayed  till  he  died  in  1903. 


Small  factories  from  the  1860s  on  made  Berkshire 
industry  diversified.  Lee  alone  had  plants  turn¬ 
ing  out  wooden  matches,  paper-and-fabric  inner- 
soles,  100,000  paper  collars  daily.  Lee  Library 


Marble  quarried  in  Lee  1773-1943  went  into  the  U.S. 
Capitol  and  other  big  buildings  from  coast  to  coast. 


Iron  mining  and  smelting  go 
back  to  1740  in  Berkshire, 
starting  in  Great  Barrington. 
Lanesboro's  Colby  Ironworks 
in  1864  succeeded  the  Briggs 
Iron  Co.,  which  had  worked 
ore  beds  there  since  1847. 


From  Richmond's  blast  fur¬ 
nace  (1829-1923)  came  high 
grade  iron  for  train  wheels, 
arms  and  finally  autos.  It 
went  into  Civil  War  guns,  by 
legend  those  on  the  Monitor. 
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Textile-making  in  North  Adams  got  going  in  the  early  1800s.  As 
the  industry  grew,  steam  replaced  water  power;  mills  hugged 
the  hills,  like  the  Freeman  print  works  in  this  1885  boom  view. 


Industry  Explodes 

Berkshire  industry  boomed  after  the  Civil  War.  The  appetite  of  the  war  for 
manufactured  products  of  all  description  had  fostered  fast  growth  of  our  existing 
industries  and  had  given  birth  to  a  host  of  new  ones.  And  with  the  adoption  of  the 
new  machines  and  methods  of  the  American  Industrial  Revolution,  manufacturing 
in  Berkshire  entered  an  explosive  phase  that  didn’t  abate  until  century’s  end  and 
even  later.  The  explosion  reverberated  in  such  Pittsfield  companies  as  the  Russell 
Manufacturing  Co.  (later  Elmvale  Worsted),  J.  &  E.  Peck  Woolen  Co.  (later  Berk¬ 
shire  Woolen),  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Co.  (later  Wyandotte  Worsted),  and  the  A.  H. 
Rice  Co.,  silk  manufacturer.  In  Adams,  it  hit  the  L.  L.  Brown  paper  company  and 
the  Plunkett  cotton  textile  mills;  in  North  Adams,  the  Blackinton  woolen  mills  and 
the  James  Hunter  Machine  Co.  It  shook  up  the  lime  industry:  Lee  Lime,  Farnams 
Lime,  and  New  England  Lime  in  Adams;  also  the  glass  factories  in  Lenox  Dale, 
Cheshire  and  Berkshire  Village.  In  Housatonic,  it  was  felt  by  the  Housatonic  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  (later  Monument  Mills)  and  in  Hinsdale  by  the  Plunkett  mill,  both 
textile  makers.  The  boom  spread  to  banking,  which  forged  ahead  with  the  Housa¬ 
tonic  Bank  in  Stockbridge  and  the  Pittsfield  Bank  (later  Pittsfield  National  Bank). 
Many  factories  employed  low-pay,  immigrant  workers,  and  labor  trouble  began  in 
1870  with  a  strike  at  the  Sampson  Shoe  Co.,  North  Adams,  whose  labor-saving  stitch¬ 
ing  machines  had  been  invented  eight  years  before  by  Gordon  McKay,  a  Berkshire 
borner  who  had  moved  away  to  become  a  multi-millionaire  (United  Shoe). 
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In  1870,  North  Adams  hailed  Calvin  T. 
Sampson's  12-year  old  mechanized  plant 
(above)  as  a  "model  shoe  factory."  But 
his  workers,  fearing  automation,  joined 
a  new  union,  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin, 
and  struck  for  more  pay.  Sampson  (below) 
broke  the  strike  by  importing  75  Chinese 
who  worked  at  bargain  prices.  Harper's 


In  Hinsdale,  members  of  the  Hinsdale  family  named  the  town, 
opened  the  first  (1800)  female  academy  in  this  area,  and 
headed  the  town's  big  industry,  a  woolen  mill  (1836-1930). 


A  historic  advance  in  papermaking  was 
scored  at  Curtisville,  now  Interlaken, 
in  1867  when  the  first  wood  pulp  mill 
in  America  (shown  in  model)  was  set  up. 
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Elizur  Smith,  Lee  papermaker, 
built  his  plants  and  town  in 
the  mid-1850's  to  a  position 
of  national  paper  leadership. 


In  South  Lee,  papermaking  began  about 
1806,  and  by  1818  Thomas  Hurlbut  with 
a  partner  was  in  business  with  a  two-vat 
mill.  It  became  Hurlbut  Paper  Co.,  went 
into  industrial  specialties,  in  1958  was 
bought  by  Mead  Corp. of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Owen  Coogan,  with  business  and  home  on  banks 
of  the  Housatonic,  was  Pittsfield's  top  tanner. 


The  Byron  Weston  Co.,  "makers  of  papers  for  business  records  since  1863,  ’ 
was  launched  by  Capt.  Weston  after  he  finished  his  Civil  War  service. 
His  home  and  prosperous  business  in  Dalton  were  in  one  elaborate  layout. 


William  C.  Plunkett,  born  in  a  log 
cabin  in  Lenox,  taught  in  Lanes- 
boro,  ran  a  store,  then  became  a 
prosperous  Adams  textile  tycoon. 
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Hoosac  Tunnel  east  portal  during 
construction;  employees’  store  is 
at  the  left.  North  Adams  Library 


The  Tunnel 


Building  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  took  so  long  and 
cost  so  much  that  it  became  an  industry  in  North 
Adams.  Work  started  in  1851,  but  the  first  train 
didn’t  steam  through  until  1875.  During  the  24 
years  between,  $21,241,842  was  spent  and  196  lives 
lost  in  the  struggle  to  bore  454  miles  through 
a  solid  rock  mountain.  When  completed,  it  was  the 
longest  tunnel  in  the  country,  second  longest  in 
the  world,  reducing  the  mileage  and  steep  grades 
between  Boston  and  Troy.  The  final  eight  years, 
progress  was  speeded  when  Prof.  George  M.  Mow¬ 
bray  built  a  plant  near  the  west  portal  to  make  the 
new,  treacherous  nitro-glycerin.  Nitro  took  many 
lives  by  premature  explosion,  frequently  while  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  wagons  or  sleighs.  A  winter  acci¬ 
dent  to  driver  Nate  Smith  relieved  this  hazard. 
His  sleigh  overturned,  but  the  nitro  didn’t  ex¬ 
plode.  It  was  frozen  solid.  Thereafter  only 
frozen  explosive  left  the  plant.  In  1911  the 
tunnel  was  electrified  and  Nov.  30,  1958,  the  last 
passenger  train  rumbled  through,  as  this  section 
of  the  B&M  became  an  all-freight  line. 


In  drilling  blast  holes  and  removing  rock, 
Hoosac  Tunnel  crews  worked  on  two  levels 
simultaneously,  as  shown  in  Prof.  Mowbray's 
1872  ''nitro"  book.  North  Adams  Library 
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Prof.  George  Mowbray  sped 
tunnel  work  in  1867  with  his 
new  Tri-Nitro-Glycerin,made 
in  a  plant  near  west  portal.  Factory-type  buildings  clustered  around  the  top  of  the 

1080-foot-deep  central  shaft.  A  fire  during  construction 
dumped  an  avalanche  of  embers  and  equipment  onto  13 
men  below,  killing  all.  Trabold:  North  Adams  Transcript 


Lip  of  central  shaft  resembled  well-top.  At  its  bottom,  crews  drove 
east  and  west  toward  others  drilling  from  east  and  west  portals. 
Later,  shaft  became  a  ventilator.  Trahold:  North  Adams  Transcript 


Henry  L.  Dawes  as  North 
Adams  resident  and  state 
legislator  worked  for  state 
loans  to  finance  tunnel. 
Dawes  later  served  in  Con¬ 
gress.  M.  S.  Wojtkowski 


First  engine  to  traverse  the 
tunnel  emerges  into  daylight 
through  the  west  portal  in 
1875.  North  Adams  Library 
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President  E.  H.  Kennedy  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Wheelmen  poses  with  the  latest 
model  high-wheeled  bicycle  in  1884. 
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A  Stockbridge  family  poses  in  the 
yard  of  their  Prospect  Hill  home 
in  the  1870s.  Mrs.  George  W.  Bartini 
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The  good  old  days  and  the  good  old  daisies  appealed  to  these  straw-hatted  dandies, 
pictured  in  a  field  of  blossoms  during  the  1890s.  Trabold ■  North  Adams  Transcript 


"It's  your  turn  to  walk 
the  baby!”  Fathers  in 
the  1890s  belonged  to 
the  cap  and  gown  set. 


The  Good  Old  Days 

With  the  civil  war  over,  Berkshire  settled  down  to  a  comparatively  easy  life, 
enjoyed  to  the  hilt  even  by  those  less  than  well-heeled.  People  found  time  for  fun 
and  frolic.  There  were  energetic  square  dances  in  barns  and  halls  all  over  the  county. 
Cattle  shows  began  adding  frivolous  side  attractions,  such  as  carnival  events.  Folks 
formed  bicycle  clubs,  or  cycled  unaffiliated;  lawn  croquet  came  into  favor;  boating 
on  the  lakes  was  popular,  and  so  were  band  concerts  and  baseball.  Homespun 
entertainment  went  over  big  -  especially  amateur  theatricals,  which  were  staged 
right  and  left,  drawing  crowds.  More  simple  pleasures  also  came  to  the  fore,  espec¬ 
ially  hikes  along  the  woodland  trails;  courting  couples  were  known  to  stroll  through 
the  night  "to  see  the  east  pasture  in  the  moonlight.”  Many  local  wits  also  emerged, 
their  amusing  philosophies  and  observations  being  circulated  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  a  few  even  turned  up  in  the  newspaper.  One  of  these  was  a  quip  by  stage  driver 
Jerry  Pratt,  who  was  much  annoyed  by  the  heavy  mists  that  often  enwrapped  his  home 
in  the  Hoosac  Valley.  One  afternoon  he  sent  the  other  drivers  into  stitches  by  re¬ 
marking,  "I  was  shingling  a  shed  this  morning,  and  it  was  so  bad  that  I  shingled  over 
three  feet  of  fog  before  I  knew  it.”  Levi  Randall  of  North  Adams  once  put  off  a 
dead  beat  who  sought  to  borrow  $5,  promising  to  return  it  next  day.  After  deep 
meditation,  Levi  said,  "Here’s  a  better  way.  Wait  until  tomorrow  and  borrow  $5  off 
yourself.”  On  the  whole,  few  clouds  marred  the  Berkshire  skies  through  the  1800s. 
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Steam  navigation  came  to  Onota  Lake  in  1893.  Alex  Melrose's  steam 
launch  was  probably  the  first  self-propelled  craft  on  that  body  of 
water.  It  was  safe,  slow  and  steady  in  the  water.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Lindley 
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Pittsfield  feted  its  male  citizens 
of  70  and  over  in  June  1870  at  the 
American  House.  The  banquet  was 
attended  by  101  septuagenarians. 


Between  chores,  an  old  farmer  of  West 
Stockbridge  in  1892  sits  down  to  read 
the  newspaper.  Roger  Johnson  Collection 
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In  1867  the  deluxe  Wilson  Hotel  in  North  Adams  was  opened 
to  the  public.  The  builder  was  A.  B.  Wilson,  who  invented 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing  machine.  Hotel  cost  S140,000. 


Resembling  candidates  for  Simon 
Legree  in  an  "Uncle  Tom"  show, 
these  men  drove  the  North  Adams 
stage  over  Hoosac  Mountain  to 
connect  with  the  Boston  trains. 


Colt  44  pistol  used  on  the  stagecoach 
that  ran  between  Pittsfield  and  New 
Lebanon  as  late  as  1880.  The  gun 
has  two  notches.  M.  S.  Wojtkowski 


Charlie  Atwater  was  man-about-town  and 
happy  bachelor  in  1886.  He  holds  Larry 
quiet  for  picture.  Miss  Mary  G.  Stevenson 


Street  scene,  1885:  Williamstown-North  Adams  stage 
coach  waits  in  the  rain  at  corner  drugstore,  and  men 
keep  dry  under  the  awning.  North  Adams  Library 
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Wellington  Smith  and  his  fine  team,  Fleet 
and  Commissioner,  halt  at  the  Lee  park 
around  1878  for  their  picture.  Lee  Library 


Nature  boy  and  girls,  boarders  at  Mt, 
Washington  farmhouse  in  1870s,  equip¬ 
ped  to  go  out  on  a  hike.  Elizabeth  Spurr 


Croquet  was  the  craze  in  the  1870.  Stockbndge  players 
pause  between  tilts  at  the  wickets.  Mrs.  George  W.  Bartini 


After  a  stiff  climb,  Oliver,  Dwight  and  Charles  Miner 
and  their  companions  rest  at  what  is  believed  the  first 
Mt.  Greylock  cabin.  Trabold:  North  Adams  Transcript 


Miss  Frances  D.  Robbins  of  Pittsfield  was 
pretty  proud  of  the  elegant  new  bicycle  she 
received  in  1892.  Mrs.  Deland  de  Beaumont 
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ubkat  rarrinc.ton. 

Thursday  Evening,  April  2, 1874. 
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Elves  and  other  fairyland  figures  participated  in  child¬ 
ren’s  musical  productions  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music. 


In  the  1880s,  kermises  were  popular  as  fund-raising 
entertainments  that  included  ethnic  dances.  In  Pitts¬ 
field  they  usually  were  staged  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  This  company  included  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dawes  Jr., 
Theodore  Pomeroy,  Frederick  T.  West.  Athenaeum 


The  Academy  of  Music  was  built  in  1878,  was  for 
40  years  the  entertainment  center  of  Pittsfield. 
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Whooping  it  up:  cast  of  an  1888  Cap  and 
Bells  show  at  Williams  College  gets  into 
the  spirit  of  it.  I Villiams  College  Library 


In  1874,  Lanesboro  had  a  band  led  by  Walter  F.  Farnam. 
It  survived  for  only  three  years.  Nelson  C.  Burlingham 
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The  Berkshire  Athenaeum  was  an  archi¬ 
tectural  gem  when  built  in  1876.  Edifice 
included  Great  Barrington  blue  limestone. 


Hudson  Maxim  was  oneof  the 
three  inventing  Maxims.  He 
created  smokeless  powder.  In 
the  1880s  Maxim  ran  a  book¬ 
publishing  firm  successfully 
in  Pittsfield.  Clifton  Johnson 


East  Lee  was  wrecked  in  April,  1886,  when  the  dam  at  Mud  Pond  went 
out.  Seven  persons  died  and  property  damage  was  more  than  $100,000. 


Sheffield  s  main  street  after  the  Blizzard  of  88.  Sheffield  Library 


Levi  Beebe  was  a  South  Lee  farmer,  miller 
and  amateur  meteorologist  who  forecast 
precisely  the  Blizzard  of  ’88.  R.  E.  Andrews 


City  kids  of  1895  vacation  at 
St.  Helen's  Hostel,  Interlaken, 
a  fresh-air  home  set  up  by  John 
E.  Parsons.  Mary  J.  Belford 


Dr.  Oscar  S.  Roberts  was  a  busy  Pittsfield  physician  in  the  1890s 
and  made  calls  in  a  Bridges  Livery  rig.  Mrs.  Hannah  Kilfeather 


Charles  Hibbard  (above)  was  first 
Pittsfield  mayor  as  town  became 
city  in  1890.  First  Council  (right) 
was:  front.  F.  F.  Reed  Jr.,  A.  H. 
Rice,  William  F.  Petherbridge, 
John  Bastion,  J.  H.  May  and  John 
Churchill.  Back  row,  John  R. 
Feelsey.  James  H.  Butler,  Thomas 
Martin,  A.  K.  Albro,  N.  N. 
Richardson,  John  A.  Langdon, 

D.  Norton,  George  T.  Denny, 

E.  B.  Wilson.  Berkshire  Athenaeum 


Wash  day  in  West  Stockbridge.  No  automatic  laundries  for 
the  harried  housewife  of  the  1890s.  Roger  Johnson  Collection 


Abraham  Burbank,  hard-headed 
businessman,  contractor  and 
hotel  keeper,  gave  city  Bur¬ 
bank  Park.  He  died  in  1885. 


Also  hard-headed  was  Abe  the 
Bunter,  Williams  campus  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  1880s  who  smashed 
hard  substances  with  his  head 


Fashion  plates:  five  Williams  men  of  the 
Class  of  1867  pose  on  the  campus.  Left  to 
right:  Rushmore,  Nelson,  Schauffler,  LeRoy 
and  Ingersoll.  Williams  College  Library 
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Earliest  picture  of  an  England  Brothers  store,  1878,  shows  founder  Moses 
England  (center),  brother  Louis  (on  the  right),  employes  J.  P.  Beauchemin  (on 
left),  Mrs  Carrie  Brosse  and  Moses  England’s  son,  Benjamin  M.  England. 
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Visitors  in  the  '80s  found  Balance  Rock  in  open  field. 
The  forest  since  has  closed  in  on  the  165-ton  giant, 
poised  on  a  three-foot  point;  the  area  has  become  a 
little-used  state  park.  Trabold:  North  Adams  Transcript 


Youngsters  coming  home  from  school  cast  anxious 
eyes  on  exam  papers,  and  swing  lunch  pails  that  once 
contained  lard,  a  switch  that  was  common  practice  in 
the  1890s  when  the  picture  was  taken.  Roger  Johnson 
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Pastoral  symphony,  Hoosic  Valley,  1892.  Rich  meadow  near 
Williamstown  yields  a  bumper  crop.  Roger  Johnson  Collection 


The  Church-on-the-Hill,  Lenox,  pic¬ 
tured  here  by  Clifton  Johnson  of 
Hadley,  long  has  been  a  target  of 
artists  and  photographers  Johnson, 
here  in  the  '80s  and  '90s,  also  had 
an  eye  for  workers.  Roger  Johnson 


Primitive  equipment,  earnest  teachers,  attentive  pupils  stand  out 
in  1892  pictures,  above  and  at  right.  Roger  Johnson  Collection 


Driver  Albert  Champlin  pulls  up  in  the  stagecoach  in 
front  of  Tryon's  Hotel  at  Monterey  in  1876.  Nina  Tryon 


Pittsfield's  first  high-school  building  started 
out  as  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  built 
in  1850.  The  medical  school  failed  in  1869, 
and  the  city  bought  and  remodeled  the  building. 


Starting  for  market  in  New  Ashford  when  horsepower  had  four  feet. 
In  background:  community  church,  its  horse  sheds,  and  tavern  in 
whose  taproom  money  was  raised  to  build  the  church.  Johnson 


Small  boy,  big  slate  go  to  the  head  of  the  class  in 
country  school  of  the  1890s.  Roger  Johnson  Collection 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Chaffee's  Pittsfield  private  school  on  East 
Housatonic  Street,  photographed  in  1897.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Reese 


Shakers  pioneered  in  education  of  children  when 
public  schools  were  of  poor  quality.  Shaker  classes 
such  as  this  were  typical  in  Hancock  and  elsewhere. 


The  "last  stroke”  applies  to  both  the 
old  lady  (above)  and  the  college  lads 
(right).  The  woman  is  stroking  a  churn, 
the  students  rushing  to  beat  the  last 
stroke  of  Williams  College  Chapel  bell. 
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The  social  eyes  of  the  East  turned  to  Lenox  each  September  as  the  "Berkshire  season” 
closed  with  the  annual  Tub  Parade,  featuring  a  procession  of  carriages  decorated  with 
flowers  grown  on  the  socialites’  estates.  Artist  Henry  Sandham  drew  this  version  for  a 
Harper's  Weekly  engraver  in  September  1886  to  go  with  a  special  article.  Lenox  Library 
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Lenox  Cricket  Club  gathered 
at  Elm  Court  in  1906.  In  front, 
seated,  are:  William  Cameron, 
Count  Carlos  deHeredia  Sr., 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand  (British 
ambassador),  James  Whitten- 
ham  and  W.D.Sloane.  In  back: 
William  Sales,  Patrick  Oevan- 
ney,  Mr.  Elliott,  Alfred  Peters, 
Edwinjenkins,  Fred  Heremans, 
George  Milton,  W.B.O.  Field. 


Elegant  ($2>/2  million)  Bellefontaine  in  Lenox  was  two  years  old  when  this  picture  was  taken 
at  the  side  entrance  of  the  French-palace  residence  in  1898.  Lenox  Library  Collections 


The  Gilded  Age 

As  more  and  more  millionaires  were  created  by  the  nation’s  soaring  economy, 
the  question  of  where  to  spend  their  untaxed  incomes  arose.  They  sought  to  gain 
status,  and  perhaps  have  a  little  fun  doing  it.  Fashionable  Newport  discouraged 
upstart  newcomers,  however  rich,  so  the  fresh  crop  of  the  well-heeled  hit  on  Lenox 
for  their  resort  playground.  It  was  nicknamed  the  Inland  Newport.  From  about 
1880  to  World  War  I,  Lenox  was  one  of  the  richest  little  towns  in  the  nation,  with 
castles  and  palaces  springing  up  on  once-humble  farm  land.  These  establishments 
were  called  cottages  by  the  owners,  who  themselves  were  known  as  cottagers.  This 
was  a  term  of  distinction,  stemming  from  the  early  years  when  the  wealthy  visitors 
occupied  cottages  attached  to  the  resort  hotels.  By  1880  there  had  been  built  35 
mansions,  and  by  1900  the  number  was  75.  Biggest  of  all  -  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
private  home  in  the  country  when  built  in  1894  -  was  Shadowbrook,  owned  by  the 
Stokes  banking  family  and  containing  100  rooms.  Almost  as  big  were  Bellefontaine, 
which  Giraud  Foster  created  in  the  likeness  of  the  Petit  Trianon  in  France,  and 
spacious  Elm  Court,  which  grew  by  additions  from  a  huge  mansion  to  a  sprawling 
castle.  Many  of  the  servants  who  manned  these  estates  were  imported  from  Europe, 
and  the  staffs  numbered  from  a  dozen  up  to  more  than  100.  In  their  country  life, 
the  "cottagers”  took  their  cue  from  the  English  nobility;  they  followed  the  hounds 
and  formed  the  Berkshire  Hunt  Club,  staged  annual  horse  shows,  usually  at  High 
Lawn,  had  horse  races  at  the  Lee  track,  and  even  formed  a  cricket  team.  Garden 
parties  were  fashionable,  and  Tub  Parades  for  a  time  closed  the  season,  with  dozens 
of  carriages  decorated  with  thousands  of  flowers  grown  on  the  estates.  The  decline 
of  the  Gilded  Age  began  with  World  War  I,  the  income  tax,  and  the  end  of  cheap 
domestic  help.  Great  houses  stood  empty  for  years,  then  came  to  life  again  as 
schools,  inns  and  religious  institutions. 
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Stretching  410  feet  along  the  hillside  above  Stockbridge  Bowl,  Shadowbrook  was  built  (1892-94)  by  Anson  Phelps  Stokes 
at  a  cost  variously  reported  as  one  to  three  millions.  The  house  had  100  rooms,  and  the  estate  sprawled  over  900  acres. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  play  a  quiet 
game  of  chess  at  home.  Mrs.  John  Davis  Hatch 


Artisans  and  domestics  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  came  to  Lenox  to  work  on  and  in  the  big 
"cottages”  during  the  gilded  days.  Here,  with 
Shadowbrook  nearly  completed,  European  crafts¬ 
men  are  shown  with  local  workers.  Lenox  Library 


Skating  on  Stockbridge  Bowl  was  one  of  the  win¬ 
ter  pastimes  of  the  Stokes  family  and  their  guests 
at  Shadowbrook.  In  front,  Miss  Katharine  Story; 
at  left,  Caroline  Stokes.  Mrs.  John  Davis  Hatch 


The  Berkshire  social  set  turned  out  in  full  fig  for  a  Stokes  lawn 
party  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  It  was  at  the  Homestead,  occupied  by 
the  Stokeses  before  they  built  Shadowbrook.  Mrs.  John  D.  Hatch 
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New  York  banker  Henry  Cook  built 
Wheatleigh  in  1894  and  furnished  it 
lavishly,  the  drawing  room  offering  a 
gilded  example.  Estate  covered  250 
acres;  house  had  33  rooms,  10  baths. 
Mrs.  Carlos  deHeredia,  Cook’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  lived  there  for  many  years  after 
her  father's  death.  From  Lenox  Library 


Edith  Wharton  was  the  only  socialite- 
author  to  live  in  Lenox,  from  the  1890s 
to  1910.  This  impressive  photograph 
was  made  in  1905.  From  Lenox  Library 


Double-ripper  sliding  was  a  Lenox  winter 
sport  in  the  1890s.  An  accident  near  this 
spot  led  Edith  Wharton  to  write  her  famous 
1911  novel,  "Ethan  Frome."  Lenox  Library 


Andrew  Carnegie  in  1916  pur¬ 
chased  Shadowbrook  for  more 
than  $400,000.  He  occupied 
it  summers,  and  died  there 
at  84  in  1919-  Lenox  Library 


Elm  Court  dates  from  1887,  built 
by  W.D.Sloane,  rug  manufacturer. 
The  house  has  50  rooms,  and  the 
property  covers  300  acres,  includ¬ 
ing  25  acres  in  lawns.  Sloane's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  White,  lived 
there  until  she  died  in  1946.  This 
aerial  view  was  taken  after  the 
place  had  become  a  summer  resort 
in  the  1950s.  William  H.  Tagtte 
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John  E.  Parsons,  corporation  lawyer  and  socialite,  built  Stonover,  Lenox.  In 
1900  he  posed  with  a  granddaughter  and  donkey.  From  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Belford 


Fishing  attire  was  somewhat  formal  in 
1904  at  the  Mahkeenac  Boat  Club  on 
Stockbridge  Bowl  for  Miss  Anna  Alex¬ 
andre  (left)  and  her  sister,  Miss  Maidie. 


Joseph  H.  Choate,  lawyer,  no¬ 
ted  wit,  as  King  of  the  Twelfth 
Night  Revels.  He  built  Naum- 
keag  in  Stockbridge  in  1885. 

Guests  dance  on  lawn  at  Stonover,  Lenox,  at  fashionable  wedding  of 
Miss  Edith  Parsons  and  D.  Percy  Morgan  Sr.  in  1886.  Lenox  Library 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  in  July  1915 
in  their  gardens  at  Naumkeag,  now  open  to 
the  public  in  summer.  Stockbridge  Library 


Railroad  air-brake  inventor 
George  Westinghouse  built 
Erskine  Park  in  Lenox  as  his 
summer  home  in  1890.  It  be¬ 
came  Foxhollow  School  later. 


Tennis  games  and  parties  were  popular  with  the  socialites 
in  the  early  1900s.  This  was  at  Wheatleigh.  Lenox  Library 

Built  in  1887,  the  Searles  mansion  in  Great  Barrington  was  designed  as  a 
French  chateau.  Architect  and  owner  was  Edward  F.  Searles,  who  married  the 
wealthy  widow  of  railroad  tycoon  Mark  Hopkins.  The  building  has  48  rooms. 


Several  of  the  Emmet  girls  of  Stockbridge 
studied  abroad  and  became  noted  painters. 
Lydia  Field  Emmet  was  known  for  her  por¬ 
traits  of  children,  such  as  Beatrice  and  Hope 
Procter  (above),  daughters  of  the  Rodney 
Procters  of  Stockbridge.  Rosamond  Sherwood 


Millionaires,  political  leaders  and  social  climbers  flocked 
each  summer  to  the  luxurious  Aspinwall  Hotel  in  Lenox, 
whose  400  rooms  had  a  wooded  hilltop  setting  of  550  acres. 
After  its  1902  opening,  there  were  many  gatherings  like  this. 


The  Curtis  Hotel,  Lenox,  expanded  in  1883  with  a  4-story 
extension  at  the  rear,  built  by  new  owner,  William  O. 
Curtis.  It  formerly  was  called  the  Berkshire  Coffee  House. 


Bull-carc  with  dummies,  tended  by  Albert  E.  Gallatin,  was  a  feature  of  the 
1901  gymkhana  at  the  Richard  C.  Dixey  estate,  Tanglewood.  Anna  Alexandre 


Newbold  Morris  Sr.  snacks  during  the 
1901  Berkshire  Hunt  races.  Alexandre 


Ducks  and  piglets  were  raced 
at  the  1901  gymkhana.  Among 
those  standing:  the  Misses 
Juliana  Cutting,  Evelyn  Sloane, 
Helen  Alexandre,  Georgette 
Collier.  From  Anna  Alexandre 


Modishly  attired  spectators  crowd 
the  sidelines  at  the  1901  Tangle- 
wood  gymkhana,  which  brought 
out  leaders  of  the  Berkshire  sum¬ 
mer  colony  in  force.  Alexandre 


Wealthy  cottagers  gathered  once  a  year  at  High  Lawn  estate  for  the  Lenox  Horse  Show.  In  1908  the  weather  was  excep¬ 
tional;  gleaming  trappings,  equippages,  and  pedigreed  horses  were  displayed  to  the  finest  advantage.  Anna  Alexandre 


Carey  Hayward  of  Pittsfield  (in  bowler  hat) 
reported  society  news  for  New  York  papers, 
and  had  entree  to  exclusive  events.  Here 
he  was  covering  the  Lee  races.  Alexandre 


Frank  Crowninshield,  who  became  famous  as  editor  of  Van¬ 
ity  Fair,  was  a  long-time  summer  resident  of  Stockbridge 
and  leader  of  the  art-minded  set.  He  is  shown  at  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hunt  Club  1901  races  in  Lee  with  Miss  Anne  Webb, 
Mrs.  J.  Woodward  Haven  and  Miss  Mary  Parsons.  Alexandre 


Riders  and  hounds  and  fans  of  the 
Berkshire  Hunt  meet  in  Richmond 
in  1908.  Riding  to  hounds  English- 
style  was  fashionable.  Alexandre 
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In  1890  the  Pittsfield  Electric  Co.  was  formed.  This 
plant  generated  power  on  Renne  Avenue  until  1905, 
then  was  moved  to  Silver  Lake.  The  company  became 
a  Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  unit  in  1943. 


Stanley  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  built  a  plant  in  Pitts¬ 
field  in  1890  to  make  the  alternating-current  transformers 
invented  by  William  Stanley.  GE  bought  the  firm  in  1903. 
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Generating  electricity  also  generates  bills. 
It  cost  J.  T.  Hogan,  231  Tyler  St.,  85  cents 
for  a  month’s  current  in  1908.  Peter  J.  Masino 


History  was  made  at  Niagara  Falls  in  1895  when  a  water-powered  generator  produced 
by  the  Stanley  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Pittsfield  was  installed.  GE  Library 


Main  Street  in  Great  Barrington  as  it  looked  in  1886  when  William 
Stanley  employed  alternating  current  for  the  first  time  for  lighting. 
About  25  homes,  stores,  hotels  and  offices  were  lit  up.  GE  Library 


William  Stanley's  original  transformer 
built  at  Great  Barrington  and  demon¬ 
strated  in  1886.  Berkshire  Museum 


Transformer  inventor  William  Stanley 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1858.  He 
moved  to  Great  Barrington  in  1885. 


Technology 

Flourishing  in  Berkshire  even  while  the  area 
was  a  playground  for  the  rich  was  an  energetic 
development  of  applied  science.  Contact  be¬ 
tween  the  two  worlds  was  rare,  but  in  at  least  one 
instance  they  collaborated  happily.  William  Stan¬ 
ley  demonstrated  the  use  of  alternating  current  for 
lighting  in  Great  Barrington  in  1886,  drawing  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  plant  at  the  new  Searles  castle. 
Stanley  built  an  electric  manufacturing  plant  in 
Pittsfield,  later  bought  by  General  Electric.  In 
1880,  Stephen  Dudley  Field  built  and  ran  the  first 
trolley  car  in  the  United  States  at  his  Stockbridge 
home.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  who  grew  up  in  North 
Adams,  also  held  many  trolley  patents,  and  in  1887 
built  in  Virginia  the  first  successful  trolley  line  in 
the  world;  his  son  Robert  founded  the  Sprague 
Electric  Co.  Automobile  building  had  a  brief 
life  here  in  the  early  1900s.  From  1904  to  1909  the 
Berkshire  car  was  made  in  Pittsfield,  the  Stilson  Six 
from  1907  to  1911,  and  the  successful  Sampson 
trucks  from  1905  to  1911.  For  two  years,  1917  to 
1919,  Oscar  Hutchinson  of  Lenox  assembled  a 
truck  called  the  Lenox.  The  gilded  age  tarnished 
and  disappeared,  but  technology  brought  more 
wealth  to  Berkshire  than  the  rich  ever  squandered 
in  their  most  prodigal  heydays. 
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Trolley  tracks  first  appeared  at  Pittsfield's  Park  Square  in  1901,  ten  years 
after  building  of  the  first  trolley  line,  from  the  Depot  to  Pontoosuc  Lake. 


Stephen  Dudley  Field  invented  the 
trolley,  and  first  operated  a  car  on 
his  front  lawn  in  Stockbridge  in 
August,  1880.  Stockbridge  Library 


In  Adams  the  first  electric  car  was  an  open-platform  model  opera¬ 
ted  by  the  Hoosac  Valley  Street  Railway  about  1905.  Smith  Studio 


Parlor  car  Berkshire  Hills  started  running  be¬ 
tween  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  Bennington,  Vt.,  in 
1903.  Pittsfield  photo  at  Park  Square  included 
Motorman  Gallup, Conductor  Vincent, in  caps. 


Trolley  companies  ran  excursions  to  popular  spots.  Lines  of  cars  such  as 
these  at  Dalton  were  common  Sundays  and  holidays.  K.  M.  Goodrich 


Berkshire  Park  in  Cheshire  was  built  and  run 
by  the  trolley  company,  whose  cars  pro¬ 
vided  transportation  to  and  from  the  grounds. 
Many  diversions  were  offered.  William  Nesbit 


Wrecks  often  were  serious  for  riders  of  the  old 
trolleys.  Bessie  Ryan,  a  passenger,  was  killed 
in  this  crash  in  1910  at  the  underpass  between 
Dalton  and  Hinsdale.  Kinsley  M.  Goodrich 


This  spectacular  smash-up  occurred  at  Lee  on  Jan.  19,  1903- 
Ice  on  the  rails  caused  many  accidents.  Mrs.  Rasmus  Kristensen 


The  Lee-Huntington  trolley  line  w'as  nick¬ 
named  the  Huckleberry  Line  because  of  the 
mass  of  bushes  along  part  of  its  24  miles. 
During  waits  at  sidings,  passengers  could 
pick  berries.  The  road,  costing  more  than 
two  million  dollars,  was  opened  in  1911. 


Brennan's  Cut,  Lanesboro,  was  the  terror 
of  trolleymen.  Drifts  like  these  were 
not  rare  in  winter,  but  this  1916  picture 
was  taken  in  the  "springtime,''  April  12. 


Winter  tried  the  metal  of  Berkshire  trolley  cars, 

forcing  plow  No.  999  into  duty  as  an  icebreaker 

against  floes  left  on  the  tracks  by  high  water 

at  Booth's  Bridge,  Housatonic.  Kinsley  M.  Goodrich 


Self-playing  Tel-Electric  pianos  were  built 
in  Pittsfield  from  1912  until  metal  shortages 
of  World  War  I  brought  shutdown.  Key  ac¬ 
tion  was  by  electromagnets.  Domnall  F.  Kelly 


Pittsfield's  first  garage  was  called  an  auto  station.  It  was  a 
shed  near  the  corner  of  North  and  Eagle  streets  bought  by  Dr. 
Oscar  S.  Roberts  for  the  housing  of  his  "horseless  carriage.” 


Eli  Terry  founded  his  Terry  Clock  Co. 
in  1880  at  Pittsfield.  The  clocks  were 
world-famous,  but  in  1888  he  failed  and 
his  big  factory  went  to  a  predecessor  of 
Eaton  Paper  Corp.  Mrs.  Harvey  Fadden 


Boat  trailers  were  not  unknown  in  1903.  A  Locomobile  with  face- 
to-face  seating  hauls  a  light  craft  down  Main  Street  in  Sheffield, 
with  the  Taconic  Inn  in  the  background.  Sheffield  Library 


Lenox  got  the  first  fire  pumper 
built  by  American  LaFrance. 
In  1909  Fire  Chief  Hutchinson 
took  firemen  Eugene  Mackey, 
Howard  Joyner  and  James  Too- 
lan  for  a  test  spin  down  Walker 
Street.  From  Oscar  Hutchinson 


Heavy-duty  trucks  were  built  in  Pittsfield  by 
Alden  Sampson  from  1905  to  1911.  Many  gave  20 
years’  service,  hauling  loads  of  10  and  12  tons. 


MACHINIST 

Develops  Triumph  Voting  Machine  and 

Becomes  General  Manager 

c.  C.  ABBOTT.  Oca.  Mgr 

TMVMPM  VOTING  MACHINE  CO-  PITTSFIELD  MASS. 

”1  was  a  Machirvist  at  the  bench  when 
I  enrolled  for  Mechanical  Engineering 
in  the  I.  C.  S.  I  have  since  designed 
special  machinery  for  the  Stanley  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  of  Pittsfield,  and  have  recently 
secured  25  patents  on  the  Triumph 
Voting  Machine.  I  am  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Company  at  seven  times 
my  salary  at  enrolment" 


YOU  Can  Make  Good 


Charles  Abbott  of  Pittsfield  developed 
an  automatic  voting  machine  in  1906. 
He  started  Triumph  Voting  Machine 
Co.  with  a  plant  on  Columbus  Avenue, 
and  was  featured  in  a  correspondence- 
school  ad.  The  firm  moved  to  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  1916.  Kenneth  Abbott 


Dr.  John  Hassett  of  Lee,  shown  driving  past  the  Lee  Library 
with  his  chauffeur,  in  1905  had  one  of  the  first  autos  built  by 
the  Berkshire  Automobile  Co.  of  Pittsfield.  Ella  J.  Casey 


Carl  Wurtzbach  of  Lee  was  a  prominent  businessman.  He  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Lee  Electric  Co.  and  had  an  electric  auto.  He  and  Mrs. 
Wurtzbach  were  photographed  in  it  May  3,  1908.  Mrs.  Tracy  Ambler 


President  William  McKinley  and  his  hosts,  the  W.  B.  Plunketts  of  Adams,  gather  on  the 
Plunkett  porch  for  a  picture  in  1899-  The  President  came  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
Plunkett's  Berkshire  Mill  No.  4.  Seated  are  William  B.  Plunkett,  Mrs.  McKinley,  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Plunkett.  Standing;  C.  T.  Plunkett,  two  nieces  of  Mrs. 
McKinley,  Alfred  Mokj  and  Arthur  Lowe,  Mayor  of  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Theodore  Plunkett 
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The  assassination  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  in  1901  brought  this  headline 
and  story  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle. 


President  William  Howard  Taft  and  his  close 
friend,  Richard  Watson  Gilder  of  Tyringham, 
go  fishing  in  a  Berkshire  pond  around  1901. 


Presidents 

Several  presidents  of  the  United  States 
visited  Berkshire  around  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century.  The  most  sensational  visit  was  that  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1902,  when  his  carriage  was 
wrecked  by  a  trolley  at  the  Country  Club  of  Pitts¬ 
field.  A  Secret  Service  man  was  killed,  Roosevelt 
painfully  injured.  The  President  shook  his  fist 
and  exploded,  "This  is  a  damnable  outrage!”  Less 
spectacular  were  visits  by  William  McKinley, 
friend  of  the  Plunkett  family  of  Adams;  by  William 
Howard  Taft,  who  spoke  at  Pittsfield’s  sesqui- 
centennial  in  1911;  Chester  Arthur,  who  was  guest 
of  his  secretary  of  state,  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  in 
Lenox;  James  Garfield,  Williams  College  alumnus, 
and  Grover  Cleveland,  friend  of  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century  magazine,  who  lived 
in  Tyringham  where  Cleveland  often  visited. 


When  President  Taft  arrived  in  Pittsfield  for  the 
sesquicentennial,  Mayor  Kelton  B.  Miller  and  his 
daughter,  Marjorie  Miller,  met  him  at  the  train. 
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President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  car¬ 
riage  moves  smartly  down  North  Street, 
passing  trolley  No.  29,  which  later 
overtook  and  smashed  the  landau  near 
the  Country  Club.  Roosevelt  had  spent 
the  night  in  Dalton  at  the  home  of  his 
friend.  Governor  Winthrop  M.  Crane. 


As  a  result  of  Roosevelt’s  accident,  national  attention  was  focused 
on  Pittsfield  by  Leslie's  Weekly,  which  ran  a  page  of  pictures.  The 
trolley  which  hit  the  President's  carriage  was  speeding  to  the  Country 
Club  with  a  party  of  guests  for  a  reception  planned  for  the  President. 


LESLIE’S  WEEKLY 


September  i8,  190a 


THE  WRECKED  LANDAU — ME.  ROOSEVELT  WAS  SITTING  ON  THE  REAR  SEAT  AT  THE 
RIGHT  SIDE. — Copyright,  1902.  by  IF.  R.  Be&rst. 


ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  HORSES  ATTACHED  TO  THE  LANDAU  WAS  KILLED. 
Photograph  by  the  Hearnt  Syndicate. 
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Juvenile  interest  in  cars  arrived  with  the 
first  of  the  vehicles.  This  boy  behind  the 
wheel  of  his  father’s  1915-model  auto  in 
Lenox  has  his  own  goggles.  Lucy  Brown 


The  July  4  balloon  ascension  in  1909  attracted  a 
fashionable  crowd.  This  was  a  race  between  Pitts¬ 
field  and  North  Adams,  with  a  prize  for  the  aerialist 
floating  the  greatest  distance.  From  Donald  Leah 
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Circus  parades,  like  this  one  around  1900,  quick¬ 
ened  the  summer  pulses  of  young  and  old  alike. 

f 
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Pittsfield's  sesquicentennial  celebra¬ 
tion  in  1911  featured  a  July  4  parade 
on  North  Street.  Edwin  Hale  Lincoln 
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The  Good  Old  Days  (2) 

For  some  years  after  the  opening  of  the  20th  century,  life  in  Berkshire  was 
relatively  uncomplicated.  Simple  diversions  had  the  upper  hand:  picnics,  outings, 
tennis  and  baseball.  Ballooning  in  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  drew  thousands, 
and  a  common  greeting  on  the  streets  was:  "What  time  does  the  balloon  go  up?” 
Ascensions  were  gala  affairs  but  as  the  airplane  was  perfected  ballooning  lost  status, 
and  a  highlight  of  Pittsfield’s  sesquicentennial  in  1911  was  the  flight  of  a  biplane 
from  Allen  Farm.  The  event  was  doubly  sensational.  After  lofting  smartly,  the 
plane  nosed  over  almost  at  once  in  a  crash  that  hospitalized  the  pilot.  Automobiles 
stopped  being  mere  toys  of  the  wealthy.  As  their  cost  dropped,  cars  came  within 
the  reach  of  thousands  in  Berkshire,  and  there  were  signs  that  motoring  would  grow 
into  a  chief  recreation  of  the  area’s  residents  -  and  a  new  source  of  livelihood.  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Mohawk  Trail  as  the  nation’s  pioneer  tourist  route  in  1914,  and  steady 
improvement  of  other  roads,  brought  visitors.  Catering  to  tourists  was  on  the  way 
to  becoming  an  industry.  Colorful  personalities  emerged.  Cortland  Field  Bishop  of 
Lenox  emerged  as  Berkshire’s  leading  motorist,  driving  expensive  cars  and  engaging 
in  daring  exploits  -  such  as  driving  to  the  top  of  Mount  Greylock  in  the  winter. 
Even  more  colorful  was  David  Lamarr,  known  in  New  York  as  the  "Wolf  of  Wall 
Street.”  He  summered  at  his  large  mansion  on  Pittsfield’s  East  Street  for  several 
seasons  and  gave  every  evidence  of  great  wealth,  but  in  the  end  lost  everything  and 
died  in  prison.  For  entertainment  there  were  two  stock  drama  companies  in  Pitts¬ 
field  and  there  were  road  shows  in  addition  to  the  movies.  Summers  were  punctuated 
by  arrival  of  the  circus,  and  that  was  a  big  and  exciting  day. 
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Ballooning  reached  its  climax  in  Berkshire  in  1914  with  the  National  Air  Race  and  auto  pur¬ 
suit.  Balloons  ascended  from  Aero  Park,  Pittsfield,  near  gas  tanks  for  convenient  inflation. 


Berkshire  was  regarded  as  superb  “balloon¬ 
ing”  country  because  of  prevailing  air  cur¬ 
rents.  Many  clubs  shipped  balloons  here  for 
ascensions;  one,  the  Boston,  is  shown  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  North  Adams  field  around  1905. 


Early  in  the  new  century,  a  forward-looking  artist  pictured 
"Pittsfield  in  the  near  Future”  on  a  postcard,  visualizing 
North  Street  in  a  vehicular  shambles.  Mrs.  John  R.  White 


The  1914  National  Air  Race  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  Four 
newsreel  cameramen  came  to  Pittsfield  to  record  it.  W.  E.  Powell 


Theda  Bara  was  the  rage  of  the 
movie  fans  in  1918,  and  packed 
Pittsfield's  Tyler  Theater  with 
"A  Fool  There  Was."  She  began 
the  "vampire”  trend  in  acting. 


Lt.  L.  Victor  Beau  put  on  an  air  show  in  Berkshire  the  weekend  of  July  4,  1919,  with 
an  unexpected  thrill.  While  landing  at  the  Pittsfield  airfield  on  Allen  Farm,  he  hit 
a  fencepost.  Damage  was  not  serious.  His  home  base  was  Hazelhurst  Field,  L.  I. 


Fashionable  swimmers  in  1912  wore  long  suits  and 
sun  hats  like  this  at  Stockbridge  Bowl.  Lucy  Brown 


Charles  S.  Witmer  piloted  the  first  airplane  to  land  at 
Pittsfield,  coming  to  take  part  in  the  sesquicentennial 
program  July  4,  1911.  He  was  injured  in  a  take-off  crash. 


A  diving  horse  entertained  summer  crowds  at  Pontoosuc  Lake  around  1915.  Frank  Read 
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Outing,  1915:  cutter  and  buffalo 
robe.  From  Ralph  W.  Hutchinson 


FOLLIES 

THE  STOCKBRIDGE  CASINO 

Saturday,  Sept,  24 

MISS  RUTH  DRAPER 
MADEMOISELLE  LOLOTTE 


MR.  JAMES  BARNES 


MORE  MONOLOGUES 


THE CROWN1E  BROTHERS 
ANOTHER  KIND  OF  DRAPER- 


STILL  MORE  by  the  OTHER  DRAPER 
PARISIAN  FASHIONS  FOR  1911 


Cortland  Field  Bishop  of  Lenox  outmaneuvered  Berkshire  snow  with 
French  cars  equipped  with  caterpillar  treads.  They  were  made  for 
crossing  deserts  —  which  he  also  did — and  they  worked  well  here. 


A  washout  from  an  August  flood  in  the  Adams  area  in  1901  tilted 
the  railroad  tracks  in  the  Zylonite  section.  Adams  Free  Library 


Thirteen  Dalton  belles  took  part  in  "The  Message 
of  the  Violets,”  part  of  a  St.  Agnes  Church  benefit 
entertainment  in  1903.  Mrs.  Alice  Dudley  O'Malley 


Scene  from  a  movie,  "Miss  Adams  of  Adams,”  that 
was  shot  in  and  around  Adams  in  1917  with  Adams 
people  playing  all  the  parts.  Senator  Theodore  R. 
Plunkett  is  seen  patting  the  monkey.  Smith  Studio 


FORD  CAR  HITS  TWO  HORSES; 
AUTO  DRIVER  IS  ARRESTED 

A  Ford  automobile  operated  by  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Malone  6truck  n  pair  of  horses 
owDed  and  driven  by  ll  D.  Gerbolt  of 
West  Pittsfield  on  Wocdlcigh  avenue 
Saturday  c.ening.  Oik-  of  the  horses 
was  quite  badly  injured  Malone  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  reckless  driving. 
It  i£  claimed  the  autojrobile  was  or. 
the  wronr  aide  of  the  read.  He  fur¬ 
nished  bail  for  appearance  in  court  to¬ 
day. 

William  M.  Rnzarnick  of  Schenec¬ 
tady.  X.  Y..  drove  a  Ford  car  through 
a  brick  wall  at  the  hpicbwny  of  the 
Murphy  block  on  North  street  Saturday 
evening.  Tbe  accident  \u  attributed  to 
the  fact  the  brakes  failed  to  work.  No¬ 
body  was  injured. 


News  item,  1918 


Great  Barrington  observed  its  150th  anniversary  in  1911  with 
bands  and  a  big  parade.  Cars  already  had  started  to  appear  in 
numbers  as  seen  in  the  picture  of  Main  Street.  Mason  Library 


The  Dalzell  Axle  Co.  of  South  Egremont  at¬ 
tempted  to  shift  to  auto  axles  with  a  front- 
axle  and  steering-knuckle  unit,  but  without 
success.  After  55  years  making  fine  carriage 
axles,  the  company  closed  in  1910,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  automobile  age.  David  Dalzell 


The  first  car  over  the  Mohawk  Trail  bounced  through  long 
before  road  was  finished  in  1914.  North  Adams  Library 


Around  1900,  firemen  depended  on  the  horse  to  get 
them  to  fires.  A  steam  pumper  is  seen  here,  return¬ 
ing  to  Central  Station  on  Allen  Street,  Pittsfield. 


Three  years  after  the  Mohawk  Trail  was  opened  in  1914, 
the  Hairpin  Turn  had  become  a  great  tourist  attraction. 
In  this  picture,  the  first  Albany-Boston  bus  to  negotiate 
the  Trail  route  is  shown  standing  at  left.  Lewis  Canedy 


Two  Adams  and  three  Eves  seem  to  be  re-enacting  the  Garden  of  Eden 
episode  in  a  picture  believed  taken  in  Lanesboro  in  the  Gay  Nineties. 


Fish  story:  one  that  got  away  somewhere 
in  Berkshire  about  1915.  Clifton  Johnson 


Classmates  of  R.  K.  Johnson  at  Williams  College  gave  a 
dorm  party  for  his  birthday  in  1908.  Of  Johnson,  only  a 
hand  is  visible  (at  lower  left).  Williams  College  Library 


Posing  with  a  wheelbarrow,  a  popular 
stunt,  are  Richard  F.  Pender  and  John 
Rigney  of  Dalton.  Mrs.  Richard  Render 


In  '09  the  Gilman  &  Semmler  Cafe 
was  the  gathering  place  of  Pitts¬ 
field’s  men-in-the-street.  The  W.T. 
Grant  store  later  occupied  its  site 
on  Depot  Street.  George  Bruce 


Deer  hunting  was  legalized  in 
Berkshire  in  1910;  three  gene¬ 
rations  of  Pittsfield's  Scace 
family  went  out  and  shot  four 
deer.  Cabin  was  at  home  farm 
on  West  Street.  Edgar  I.  Scace 


Women  as  well  as  men  liked  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  gag,  as  shown  by  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Annie  Hale,  Lenox.  Rogers  Coll. 


The  Berkshire  County  championship  bowling  team  of  1904  was 
photographed  in  the  full  tide  of  their  victory.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Frank 


The  Boy  Scouts  in  1910  set  out  to 
hike  from  Pittsfield  to  Bennington. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  long  marches 
to  be  made  by  a  troop  from 
the  Berkshires.  Charles  K.  Parker 


Mechanized  farming  was  primitive  in  1900.  Cumber¬ 
some  steam  engine  was  used  for  cutting  ensilage 
and  filling  silo  in  New  Marlboro.  George  E.  Rhoades 


James  Clifford  Sr.  of  Lenox 
was  photographed  in  1898 
in  regalia  of  33rd  degree 
Mason.  Edw.  Rogers  Coll. 


David  Lamarr  was  dubbed 
the  "Wolf  of  Wall  Street." 
He  lived  in  Pittsfield  in 
the  early  1900s.  D.  F.  Kelly 


Shy  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr. 
visited  often,  got  nabbed  by 
a  process-server  here  in  the 
oil-trust  prosecution.  Culver 


Dr.  Austen  Fox  Riggs  esta¬ 
blished  the  Austen  Riggs 
Foundation  at  Stockbridge 
in  1913  for  research  and 
treatment  of  nervous  ills. 


Flamboyant  John  Sullivan 
was  Pittsfield's  police  chief 
for  32  years;  he  headed  the 
force  from  1915  until  1947. 


Richmond  Iron  Works  men  lined  up  in  front  of  the  engine  room  for  their  picture  in  1900.  James  F.  Cullen 


Byron  Weston  Co.,  Dalton  paper  mill, employed  women 
to  sort,  clip  and  clean  rags  in  1900.  Culver  Pictures 


Susan  B.  Anthony,  Adams  native,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cady  Stanton,  woman's  suffrage  leaders, 
as  photographed  around  1905.  Adams  Library 


Miss  Josephine  Baran,  newly  arrived  from  Poland  around 
1910,  worked  in  the  Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Mills  weave 
room  in  Adams.  She  later  became  a  nun.  Felicia  Gwozdz 


Miss  Sarah  MacDonald  taught  in  Richmond 
schools  from  1902  to  1952.  She  also  taught 
Richmond  Furnace  Italian  workers  to  speak, 
read  and  write  English.  Mrs.  John  V.  Boyle 


Classroom  scene  at  Henry  W.  Bishop  Memorial  Training  School  for  Nurses,  soon  after  it  was  start¬ 
ed  in  1889-  It  operated  under  control  of  the  old  House  of  Mercy  Hospital.  Pittsfield  General  Hospital 
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Somewhere  in  France,  1918:  Lt.  Col. 

Charles  W.  Whittlesey  of  Pittsfield. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
to  Lt.  Col.  Whittlesey  by  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R. 
Edwards, on  Boston  Common.  The  decoration  was 
earned  by  Col.  Whittlesey  with  heroic  action  in 
the  Argonne  as  leader  of  the  "Lost  Battalion.” 


World  War  I 


When  Germany  declared  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  Feb.  1,  1917,  it  was 
certain  that  the  United  States  would  go  in  on  the  Allied  side,  which  it  did  April  6. 
Berkshire  pitched  in,  with  products  from  GE  and  the  woolen  mills,  but  the  hardest 
impact  came  as  the  young  men  joined  the  armed  forces  and  marched  away.  Among 
them  was  Charles  W.  Whittlesey  of  Pittsfield,  who  became  famous  as  commander 
of  the  "Lost  Battalion."  His  unit  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  under  continual 
attack  for  five  days  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  finally  was  rescued  by  an  Allied  drive 
through  the  German  lines,  after  having  spurned  an  offer  of  surrender  from  the  enemy. 
For  his  bravery,  Col.  Whittlesey  became  the  second  Berkshire  man  to  receive  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  The  Berkshire  County  Ambulance  Corps  served 
overseas  15  months  with  distinction,  and  a  steady  stream  of  recruits  from  Berkshire 
poured  into  the  induction  centers.  The  end  of  the  war  came  suddenly;  a  trainload 
of  young  men  was  turned  back  at  Danbury.  The  Armistice  had  been  signed. 


Nearly  400  young  men  from  Williams  College  went  off  to  War  after  ROTC 
training.  Among  them  was  Lt.  Col.  Whittlesey.  Williams  College  Library 


Company  F,  2nd  Massachusetts  Infantry,  National  Guard,  left  Pittsfield  July  5,  1917,  for  the 
front  in  France.  They  were  photographed  as  they  marched  past  the  park.  Mrs.  Ambrose  Clogber 


Berkshire  County  Ambulance  Corps  No.  13,  organized  in  May  of  1917,  was  comprised 
of  125  men  and  7  vehicles,  and  served  overseas  15  months.  They  returned  in  1919- 


The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors'  Memorial  on  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  was  dedicated  on 
July  8,  1926,  as  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  served  in  World  War  I.  It  was  designed 
by  the  famous  sculptor  Augustus  Lukeman,  who  was  living  in  Stockbridge  then. 


Glad  tidings  of  Nov.  11,  1918,  filled 
the  front  page  of  The  Eagle.  The  war 
to  end  war  had  been  won  by  the  Allies. 
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With  the  Roaring  Twenties  came  the  Jazz  Age;  here  as  elsewhere 
Dixieland  music  was  the  rage.  Pittsfield's  Dixie  Serenaders  got 
going  in  1920,  were  still  playing  after  more  than  four  decades 
with  three  of  their  original  members:  Johnny  Hubbard  on  piano; 
Chester  Williams,  banjo;  Charles  Logan,  sax.  Charles  Logan 


One  of  the  Mohawk  Trail's  biggest  crowds  turned 
out  in  1929,  combining  tribute  to  World  War  I  vets 
and  a  boost  to  tourist  travel.  The  newly  rebuilt 
scenic  route  was  reopened,  and  the  Elks'  Memorial 
at  Whitcomb  Summit  was  dedicated.  Billboards  and 
roadside  clutter  showed  up  too.  Lewis  H.  Canedy 


Future  actress  Bette  Davis  attended  Crest- 
alban  School,  Lanesboro,  in  1919  and  1920. 
One  of  her  first  appearances  before  a  camera 
was  at  a  school  picnic.  Miss  Anne  Whiting 


Legionnaires  from  Pittsfield  took  part  in  a 
1921  “Salute  to  Marshal  Foch"  in  Boston, 
two  years  after  the  post's  founding.  Sisson 


The  ’20s 


Peace  arrived,  followed  by  the  1920s.  Tense 
war-nerves  relaxed.  Elks  dedicated  a  bronze  elk 
on  the  Mohawk  Trail  as  a  memorial  to  members 
killed  in  the  World  War.  A  time  often  called  "the 
era  of  wonderful  nonsense”  set  in,  and  Berkshire 
took  part  in  it.  Stockholders  of  the  Pittsfield 
Electric  Co.  had  a  steamed-clam-and-lobster  supper 
at  the  Silver  Lake  power  plant.  People  climbed 
Monument  Mountain  to  perch  in  the  Devil’s  pul¬ 
pit.  A  Stockbridge  summer  resident  turned  up  at 
social  doings  with  her  beribboned  pet  piglet. 
Autoists  were  becoming  involved  in  spectacular, 
leap-frog  smash-ups.  Prohibition  came,  but  total 
abstinence  didn’t,  especially  in  Pittsfield  where 
a  25,000  -  gallon  distillery  ran  for  some  years 
before  police  raided  it  just  as  Repeal  was  in  the 
offing.  The  Pittsfield  Hillies  won  the  Eastern 
League  baseball  pennant  in  1919  and  1921,  and 
Great  Barrington’s  last  livery  stable  folded  in  the 
latter  year.  In  1925,  Pittsfield  installed  its  first 
traffic  light  and  in  1926  the  Berkshire  Hills  Con¬ 
ference  was  formed,  the  twro  events  foretelling  the 
role  of  the  car  in  the  growing  tourist  trade. 


In  the  1920s  Monument  Mountain  drew 
climbers,  cameramen.  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Beer  and  seltzer  bottles  bearing  the  Gimlich 
and  White  trademark  were  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  1868  until  Prohibition  shut  down  the 
company.  Its  brewery  was  in  Pittsfield.  It 
had  been  incorporated  in  1892  as  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Brewing  Association.  Donald  Gimlich 


A  Hudson  touring  cat  and  a  Reo  sedan 
collided  at  Holmes  Road  and  the  Lenox 
road  in  1922;  both  piled  into  the  brook. 
Hauled  out,  both  were  driven  off  under 
their  own  power.  Oscar  R.  Hutchinson 


Stockholders  of  Pittsfield  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  were  served  a  seafood 
supper  in  1921  when  they  inspec¬ 
ted  new  Silver  Lake  facilities, 
including  a  GE  turbine.  WMEC 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

The  Famous  Estate  of  the  Late  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson 
of  New  York 

Saturday,  July  23rd,  1921,  at  2  p.  m. 

On  the  Premises 


“EDGEWOOD” 

An  81100  Acre  Domain  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

In  llir  llrtirl  of  llir  llerkihirrs 

D.  BRADLEE  RICH  &  CO., 

\ucltonem 

262  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Big  Berkshire  estates  started  going 
under  the  hammer  after  the  income 
tax  went  into  effect  and  shortages 
of  reliable  servants  became  acute. 


In  the  spring  of  1924  (was  it  a  vintage  year?)  maple  sap  was 
gathered  at  Walnut  Grove  Farm  in  New  Marlboro,  just  as  it  had 
been  in  various  Berkshire  areas  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Just  ahead  of  the  horses  is  the  sugar  house.  G.  E.  Rhoades 


Fire  leveled  Miss  Hall's  School 
in  Pittsfield  Feb.  17,  1923-  The 
building  contained  30  rooms.  It 
had  been  erected  in  1897  as  the 
villa  of  Col.  Walter  Cutting.  A 
waitress,  Agnes  H.  Coote,  died 
in  the  fire.  Miss  Hall's  School 


Golfers  on  Berkshire  Hunt 
and  Country  Club  link  ,  Lenox. 
In  background  is  clubhouse, 
formerly  Wyndhurst,  that  later 
became  Cranwell  prep  school. 


Although  snow  was_  cleared  by  hand  in  the 
early  1920s,  a  start  was  made  in  1923  toward 
its  mechanical  removal. The  Berkshire  County 
Commissioners  bought  this  10-ton  tractor- 
plow  and  loaned  it  to  the  towns,  which  paid 
for  maintenance.  The  plow  is  seen  working 
in  Lenox  after  a  storm.  Oscar  R.  Hutchinson 


Snow  removal  was  do-it-yourself  in  1920.  After  a  big 
storm,  Pittsfield  residents  tackled  North  Street  with 
shovels.  Mayor  Louis  A.  Merchant  is  at  left  beside 
sleigh,  facing  camera.  In  background  is  the  Holden 
and  Stone  store  in  a  building  next  to  England  Brothers. 


Allen  T.  Treadway,  who 
first  went  to  Congress  in 
1912,  was  re-elected  to 
office  15  times  in  a  row. 


Pittsfield  engineering  genius  gave  GE  its  big  push 
in  power  transformers.  Engineers  in  this  1928  photo 
are  Walter  S.  Moody,  Guiseppe  Faccioli  (in  wheel¬ 
chair),  and  C.C.  Chesney.  The  latter  was  an  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  S-K-C  system  of  electrical  power  trans¬ 
mission  with  William  Stanley  and  John  F.  Kelly. 


Renaissance 


Sculptor  Sir  Henry  Hudson  Kitson  in  1916 
bought  property  in  Tyringham  and  built  a 
large  studio  where  he  lived  and  worked  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  designed  the  Minute  Man 
at  Lexington,  the  Pilgrim  Maid  at  Plymouth. 


Katharine  Hepburn  worked  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
Berkshire  Playhouse  in  the  summer  of  1930,  and 
made  there  the  first  stage  appearance  of  her  ca¬ 
reer,  as  shown  in  scene  played  with  Richard  Hale. 


Over  a  span  of  about  20  years,  centering  in 
the  1930s,  Berkshire’s  reputation  as  an  enclave  of 
culture  was  reborn.  The  new  culture  was  much 
broader,  both  in  variety  and  scope,  and  involved 
large  numbers  of  people  as  spectators  if  not  par¬ 
ticipants.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  built  her 
South  Mountain  Temple  of  Music  in  1918.  The 
Berkshire  Playhouse  opened  in  1928  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  first  summer-stock  theaters.  In  1932, 
Ted  Shawn  established  the  Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance 
Festival,  first  in  the  U.  S.  The  Berkshire  Sym¬ 
phonic  Festival  was  born  in  1934,  and  grew  into 
the  nation’s  best-known  summer  musical  event, 
Tanglewood.  Creative  artists  in  residence,  sum¬ 
mer  or  year-long,  included  playwrights  Robert 
Sherwood  and  Sidney  Howard;  sculptors  Daniel 
Chester  French,  Augustus  Lukeman,  Sir  Henry 
Hudson  Kitson  and  the  Alexander  Calders  (father 
and  son);  painters  Albert  Sterner  and  George  L.  K. 
Morris,  and  among  writers,  Owen  Johnson  and 
various  Sedgwicks.  Prestigious  private  schools 
appeared:  Berkshire  School  in  1907,  Lenox  School 
in  1926,  and  Cranwell  and  Foxhollow  in  1939. 

Symphonic  music  on  a  large  scale  was  launched  in  Berkshire 
in  1934  at  the  Hanna  farm,  Interlaken.  Three  programs  were 
put  on  by  65  New  York  Philharmonic  players  under  Henry 
Hadley.  Attendance  topped  5000,  which  encouraged  the 
sponsors  to  form  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  that  fall. 


Daniel  Chester  French 


The  studio  of  Daniel  Chester  French  in  Stockbridge  was  a  busy  workshop  where 
he  spent  summers  from  1898  until  his  death  in  1931.  His  best-known  works  are 
the  memorial  Lincoln  in  Washington,  and  the  Minute  Man  at  the  Concord  bridge, 
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Dancer  Ted  Shawn  struck  an  elevated  arabesque  at 
Jacob's  Pillow  in  1932,  his  second  year  at  the  East 
Lee  farm  which  he  developed  into  the  Jacob’s  Pillow 
Dance  Festival  and  University  of  the  Dance.  Shawn 


Playwright  Robert  E.  Sherwood  spent  summers 
for  many  years  in  Stockbridge;  his  parents  had 
a  house  on  Yale  Hill.  Miss  Rosamond  Sherwood 


Bas  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  by  sculptor 
Henry  H.  Kitson.  It  hangs  in 
South  Mountain  concert  hall. 


Students  are  shown  in  1933  recital  at  South  Mountain  Temple 
of  Music.  One  of  the  quartet,  Robert  Mann  (right),  later  was 
first  violinist  with  the  Juilliard  Quartet.  South  Mountain  was 
established  in  1918  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge. 
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During  the  dozen  years  after  1935  when  the  New  Haven  Railroad  ran  its  New  York  snow 
trains  to  Pittsfield,  buses  met  skiers  at  a  South  Street  siding  and  took  them  to  Bousquet’s. 


CCC  camps  were  children  of  the  Depression.  Eight  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Berkshire,  similar  to  this  one  at  Pittsfield  State 
Forest.  Corpsmen  did  valuable  development  work  in  forests. 


The  GE  high  voltage  laboratory  demonstrat¬ 
ed  a  record  10-million-volt  bolt  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lightning  30  feet  long  in  1932  on 
the  180th  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin's  kite  experiment.  Artificial  lightning 
is  used  in  developing  equipment 
that  can  stand  up  under  real  bolts. 


In  the  1930s  most  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hole,  and  Adams  was  in  this  big  one.  A  flood 
and  hurricane  in  1938  undermined  the  street. 


The  Thirties 


Berkshire  reeled  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  under  the  blows  of  the  Great 
Depression.  At  the  Pittsfield  GE,  where  8500  worked  in  1929,  there  were  only  2200 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slump.  Relief  rolls  skyrocketed;  business  was  so  bad  that  a 
Pittsfield  merchant  grumbled,  "Even  the  people  who  don’t  pay  aren’t  buying.” 
Eight  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  and  hundreds  of  WPA  projects  were  set  up 
to  ease  the  miseries  of  the  jobless.  Yet,  Berkshire  benefited.  Once-wealthy  New 
Yorkers  and  Bostonians  accustomed  to  summering  at  fashionable  European  centers 
settled  for  more  modest  vacations  nearer  home — which  for  many  meant  Berkshire. 
The  tourist  trade  bucked  the  general  downtrend  of  business,  climbing  steadily 
through  the  ’30s.  The  Tanglewood  music  festival  moved  under  a  tent,  then  built 
the  Shed  for  its  1938  season.  The  new  attraction  of  skiing  pointed  a  winter  way 
of  the  future,  signalled  in  1935  with  arrival  in  Pittsfield  of  the  first  of  many  snow 
trains  from  New  York  City. 


The  Evening  Eagle  fo'ToT 

TWO  OF  FIVE  VICTIMS  OF  ASSASSIN  WHO 
ATTEMPTED  TO  KILL  ROOSEVELT  IN  SERIOUS 
CONDITION;  WOMAN  FAST  LOSING  GROUND 

Ely.  Despite  Foote's  Admonitions,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  VISITS  HOSPITAL 
.Makes  Public  Report  on  State  Police  BEFORE  DEPARTING  BV  TRALN  FOR  HOME 
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The  nation  was  shaken  by  the  attempted  assas¬ 
sination  of  President-elect  Roosevelt  in  1933  at 
Miami,  Fla.  Killed  was  Chicago's  Mayor  Anton 
Cermak,  hit  by  bullet  intended  for  Roosevelt. 


Mrs.  Sanford  Procter  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  woman  in  the  nation  to  cast  a  ballot 
in  the  1932  presidential  election.  She  is  shown 
ready  to  vote  in  New  Ashford  as  soon  as  that 
early-voting  town  opens  its  polls  at  6  a.m. 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  director  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  and  colorful 
genius,  who  led  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
to  international  note  in  the  music  world. 


The  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood,  built  with  $100,000 
raised  by  subscription,  was  dedicated  in  August  1938. 


Speeding  Pittsfield  drivers  in  1930  had  to  face  the 
first  motorcycle  patrolmen  in  the  Police  Department. 


By  the  late  '30s  the  Berkshire  Playhouse  was  rated  by  lead¬ 
ing  show  people  as  one  of  the  top  U.S.  summer  theaters. 


Employes  in  Sprague  Electric 
Co.  plant  on  Beaver  Street  in 
North  Adams,  assembling 
wet  electrolytic  capacitors 
in  1937.  Sprague  Electric  Co. 


Members  and  friends  of  the  Pittsfield  Dope  Club,  newsmen's  organization,  went  to 
the  1939  New  York  World's  Fair  by  special  train.  They  dined  at  the  Ford  Pavilion. 


Sculptor  Henry  H.  Kitson's 
Tyringham  studio  was  nick¬ 
named  "Gingerbread  House" 
because  of  the  built-in  witch's 
face  on  its  front.  W .  H.  Tague 


The  1938  opening  of  WBRK,  Pittsfield,  first  Berkshire  radio  station,  drew 
notables  including  Pittsfield's  Fire  Chief  Tom  Burke  and  others.  Gravelle 


Berkshire's  first  air  mail  service  started  May  19,  1938,  when  a  plane  flew  from  Pittsfield 
Airport.  A  special  postal  cachet  was  provided,  showing  Greylock  and  its  tower.  Gravelle 
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Military  convoys  became  familiar 
symbols  of  war  as  they  rumbled 
through  Berkshire  with  men  and 
material  vital  to  winning  the  war. 


i 
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Girls  helped  make  gas  masks  on 
an  assembly  line  at  Sprague  Spec¬ 
ialties  Co.  in  North  Adams  starting 
in  1942.  Sprague  Electric  Company 


Believed  to  be  the  first  Berkshire  funeral  of  the  war  dead  was  for  Pvt. 
Frank  A.  Carchedi  of  Pittsfield.  He  died  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  in  1944,  fighting  near  Luxembourg.  His  body  was  not  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  until  November,  1948,  for  a  military  funeral. 


Holland's  royal  family  in  exile  spent  the  summer  of  1942  in 
Lee.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  her  daughter  Princess  Juliana,  and 
the  princess’  two  children,  Irene  and  Beatrix,  were  photo¬ 
graphed  after  they  got  off  the  train  in  Stockbridge.  Rex  Fall 


World  War  II 


Marine  Cpl.  John  Collins  of  Pitts¬ 
field  was  killed  in  action  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  in  1942.  Gravelle 
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The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor 


Berkshire  felt  the  impact  of  World  War  II  the  day  it  started,  Dec.  7,  1941; 
one  of  the  dead  in  the  Japanese  bombing  of  Wheeler  Field,  Honolulu,  was  Sgt. 
Edward  J.  Bums  of  Pittsfield.  One  Berkshire  man  won  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  Capt.  James  M.  Burt  of  South  Lee;  he  was  a  tank  commander  honored  for 
heroism  in  an  action  of  October  1944,  during  which  he  was  wounded.  The  war 
came  home  to  Berkshire  in  various  ways  other  than  the  drain  on  its  young-man  power. 
There  were  scrap-metal  drives,  military-truck  convoys  miles  long  frequently  roared 
over  the  highways,  housewives  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and  into  plants  such  as 
Sprague  in  North  Adams  and  the  GE  in  Pittsfield.  Berkshire  staged  practice  black¬ 
outs,  and  civilian  spotters  were  posted  in  improvised  towers  to  look  for  '’enemy” 
aircraft.  Shortages  of  everyday  products  developed;  people  lined  up  to  buy  scarce 
cigarettes,  and  women  stormed  department  store  counters  whenever  a  few  nylons 
went  on  sale.  There  was  hoarding  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  brisk  traffic  in  food  and 
gasoline  stamps.  A  touch  of  glamor  came  in  1942  when  exiled  Queen  Wilhelmina 
and  Princess  Juliana  of  Holland  spent  the  summer  in  Lee.  By  the  time  a  hard- 
won  peace  arrived  in  1945,  more  than  400  Berkshire  men  had  died  for  their  country. 
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Pittsfield’s  American  Legion  gave  its  Memorial  Park  cannon  to  the 
1942  scrap  drive,  through  error  or  Allied  unity  using  British  spel¬ 
ling  for  "defence."  It  was  "18  tons  of  scrap — to  lick  the  Japs.” 


Civilian  defense  took  many  forms.  This 
plane  spotters’  tower  was  in  Hinsdale. 


Long  lines  such  as  this  were  common  as  shortages  developed.  These 
people  were  waiting  patiently  in  the  wet  to  buy  scarce  cigarettes. 


Many  willing  but  inexperienced  Berkshire 
people  had  a  go  with  Victory  Gardens 
to  help  expand  the  nation’s  food  supply. 
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German  War  Is  Over;  Japs  Next 


When  Germany  surrendered,  the  GE 
News  published  an  extra.  Hundreds 
of  GE  employes  celebrated  by  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  streets  at  plant  (right). 


The  Eagle  ly,ra 

JAPS  SURRENDER'; 
WAR  IS  FINISHED 


The  night  of  V-J  Day  brought 
near-orgies  in  many  cities.  The 
celebration  in  Pittsfield,  with 
parading  and  lots  of  drinking, 
included  these  servicemen  and 
girls  marching  on  North  Street. 


Capt.  James  Burt  of  South  Lee  proudly 
receives  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  from  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
in  a  ceremony  at  Washington  in  1945. 


M|*"  Vcccpl  l  nr-nDiiiliooal  Terms 
1-aid  Down  by  Allied  Gotrrnmenls 


Many  war  veterans  under  the  GI  Bill  en¬ 
tered  classes  at  Jacob's  Pillow  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Dance.  Here  School  Director 
Ted  Shawn  leads  a  class  in  the  school's 
patio.  The  drummer  is  Barton  Mumaw. 
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Tanglewood,  with  its  lush,  manicured  grounds  and  international  reputation,  is  the  major 
attraction  of  the  Berkshire  summer  vacation-travel  industry,  which  has  grown  to  second 
largest  industry  of  the  area.  Sunday  crowds  of  10,000  are  not  infrequent.  Howard  Babbitt 


Student  informality,  with  music  practice  in¬ 
side  and  outside  a  tent  sometimes  used  for 
sleeping,  is  the  rule  at  the  School  of  Jazz 
adjacent  to  the  Music  Barn  in  Lenox.  Fowler 
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One  of  the  most  spectacular  and  tragic  fires  in  Berkshire  County's  history 
destroyed  Shadowbrook  Jesuit  novitiate  in  March  1956  with  the  loss  of  four 
lives.  Berkshire's  biggest  symbol  of  the  Gilded  Age  was  gone.  It  was  replaced 
in  three  years  by  the  modern,  S4‘/2  million  building  at  right.  Eugene  Mitchell 


Recently 

Somewhat  as  an  iceberg  ponderously  rolls  over  to  regain  equilibrium,  Berk¬ 
shire  during  the  15  years  following  World  War  II  underwent  a  slow  revolution. 
Adams,  once  the  biggest  maker  of  textiles  in  Berkshire,  saw  all  its  mills  close.  In 
Pittsfield,  the  Berkshire  Woolen  mill  closed,  as  did  Elmvale  Worsted,  the  latter’s 
plant  being  purchased  by  the  new  and  booming  Marland  Mold  Co.  of  the  plastics 
industry.  In  Dalton,  the  old  Sawyer-Regan  worsted  mill  failed,  but  paper-making 
in  Dalton,  as  well  as  throughout  the  county,  prospered.  As  textiles  failed,  the 
summer-tourist  industry  turned  into  a  bonanza,  climbing  to  second  place  in  Berk¬ 
shire  business,  led  only  by  electrical  manufacturing.  Summer  camps  also  became 
important,  with  38  establishments  housing  some  5000  children.  Growing  since  the 


Traffic  snarls  and  parking  shortages,  reflected  in 
this  Christmas  rush  scene  in  Pittsfield,  led  two 
ways:  suburban  shopping,  new  mid-city  lots.  Tague 


Author  James  Burns,  Williams  College  political  science 
teacher,  and  Silvio  Conte  of  Pittsfield,  a  state  senator,  left, 
spoke  from  the  same  platform  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
1958,  vying  for  a  seat  in  Congress.  Conte  won.  W .  H.  Tague 


Some  big  estates  of  the  Gilded 
Age  became  resorts  offering 
guilded  fun  all  year.  One  such 
is  Eastover,  Lenox,  owned  by 
George  Bisacca  (above)  who 
cashes  in  on  Civil  War  themes. 


Mayor  Robert  Capeless  of  Pittsfield  speaking  at  Adlai 
Stevenson's  whistle-stop  in  the  1952  campaign.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  then  a  Massachusetts  congressman,  stands 
near  him,  with  the  late  Gov.  Dever  at  left.  Tague 


1930s,  the  winter-sports  business  schussed  ahead,  aided  by  the  new 
technique  of  making  snow  for  skiing  when  nature  fails.  Lenox, 
summer  home  of  the  classic  Boston  Symphony,  was  startled  when 
Music  Barn  and  the  School  of  Jazz  blared  forth  at  the  nearby  de- 
Heredia  estate,  drawing  many  students  and  big  audiences.  The 
literary  trend  continued,  with  Sinclair  Lewis  living  a  few  years  in 
Williamstown;  Stefan  Lorant  settling  in  Lenox,  James  Gould 
Cozzens  in  Williamstown  and  playwright  William  Gibson  in  Stock- 
bridge,  among  others.  The  revolution  hit  retailing  as  congested 
downtown  sections  lost  trade  to  suburban  shopping  centers  with 
generous  and  free  parking  space.  Many  old  mid-city  buildings 
were  torn  down  for  parking  lots,  including  the  E.  D.  Jones  Co. 


The  123-mile  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  from  Boston  to  the 
New  York  state  line  opened 
May  15,  1957.  It  cost  about 
$239  million  to  build.  Tague 


Charles  Munch  of  BSO  con¬ 
ducting  at  Tanglewood.  Mams 


Berkshire's  biggest  industry,  from  the  air: 
GE  plant  and  (at  top  of  photo)  the  Naval 
Ordnance  section  where  guidance  systems 
of  Polaris  missiles  are  built.  GE  Library 


paper-machinery  plant  in  Pittsfield;  the  company  moved  to  a  new 
building  in  Dalton.  Jones,  like  several  other  firms,  also  went  from 
local  ownership  into  the  control  of  a  big,  nationwide  corporation. 
The  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  vacated  the  center  of  Pittsfield 
and  went  into  a  new  home  office  on  the  outskirts.  House-building 
boomed  everywhere.  Along  with  this,  education  pushed  ahead: 
a  new,  $114  million  building  for  North  Adams  State  College;  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Pittsfield  of  the  state’s  first  two-year  college,  Berkshire 
Community  College,  in  the  city’s  old  Central  Junior  High  School: 
new  primary  and  secondary  schools  including  regional  plants  (each 
serving  3  or  more  towns)  in  Sheffield,  Dalton  and  Williamstown. 
An  urban  renewal  project  wiped  out  antiquated  blocks  in  the  heart 


Williamstown  Summer  Theater 
opened  in  June  1955  with"Time  of 
the  Cuckoo.”  Star  Marcia  Hender¬ 
son  takes  rehearsal  coffee  break 
with  director  David  Bryant.  Tague 


President  John  Kennedy  was  a  senator  running  for  re- 
election  when  he  spoke  in  September  1958  at  Bousquet's 
Ski  Area.  With  him  are  his  wife  and  brother  Ted.  Mitchell 


Pulitzer  Prize  novelist  James  Gould  Cozzens  (in  his 
study  at  home)  moved  in  1959  to  Williamstown,  where 
the  famed  composer  Cole  Porter  is  a  part-time  resident. 
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E.  D.  Jones,  sold  to  Beloit 
Iron  Works  in  1958,  moved 
into  new  plant  in  Dalton  in 
I960.  Its  old  buildings  in 
mid-Pittsfield  were  demol¬ 
ished  for  parking.  Fowler 


The  Hancock  Shaker  village  with  its  round,  stone  barn  and  900 
acres  was  bought  in  I960  by  a  non-profit  group  to  preserve  it 
for  public  purposes.  Extensive  restoration  was  started.  Mitchell 


First  regional  school  in  the  county  was  Mount 
Everett  in  Sheffield,  built  in  1955  at  a  cost  of 
$970,000  to  serve  five  towns  in  the  area.  Tague 


of  North  Adams,  and  a  federal  river-control  program  eased  the 
scourge  of  floods  in  Adams  and  North  Adams.  In  the  bicentennial 
year,  Pittsfield  and  Dalton  were  completing  a  sewer  and  treatment- 
plant  project  as  the  biggest  step  yet  toward  cleaning  up  the  polluted 
Housatonic  River  -  a  fresh  note  on  which  to  end  our  look  at  two 
hundred  years  of  Berkshire  history. 


Eye-catcher  among  paintings  in 
the  Clark  Art  Institute,  Williams- 
town,  is  William  Bouguereau's 
"Nymphs  and  Satyr."  Also  in 
the  museum,  opened  in  1955,  are 
32  Renoirs,  10  Winslow  Homers 
and  one  of  the  world's  finest  col¬ 
lections  of  rare  silver.  Tague 


Golf  over  the  years  has  become  one  of  the  chief  summer  sports  in  Berkshire 
with  16  courses,  among  them  well-groomed  Pontoosuc  Country  Club.  Tague 
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Berkshire  Life's  S2'/2  million  home  office 
on  South  Street  in  Pittsfield  was  completed 
in  1959.  It  is  the  fifth  headquarters  location 
for  the  110-year-old  company.  W.  Tague 


Berkshire's  beautiful  hills  and  lakes, 
changed  little  by  time,  appeal  in  new 
ways  and  old  to  thousands  seeking  re¬ 
creation,  as  at  Pontoosuc.  W.  H.  Tague 


Barrington  Fair,  whose  half-mile  track  dates  from  1856,  annu¬ 
ally  takes  in  over  S3  million  in  bets  on  horses.  Warren  Fowler 


After  years  of  trying,  promoters  succeeded  in  I960  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  horse  track  in  Hancock,  Berkshire  Downs.  Tague 


Chronology 

The  following  is  a  calendar  of  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
noteworthy  events  which  have  influenced  or  enlivened  the  course  of  Berk¬ 
shire  history  since  the  frst  white  man  penetrated  the  mountain  barriers. 


1676 

King  Phillip's  War  reaches  into  the  Berk- 
shires  as  a  Colonial  detachment  under 
Major  John  Talcott  pursues  a  band  of 
Narragansett  Indians  to  the  Great  Ford¬ 
way  on  the  Housatonic  River  near  what 
is  now  Great  Barrington,  killing  25 
braves  and  capturing  20. 

1677 

A  company  of  ransomed  men,  women 
and  children  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Indians  in  Hatfield  pass  through  the 
Great  Fordway  on  their  way  home  from 
Canada,  via  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1692 

The  first  settlement  in  Berkshire  County 
is  believed  to  have  been  established  in 
this  year  by  several  Dutch  farmers  who 
migrated  east  from  the  Hudson  River 
valley  into  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Mount  Washington. 

1694 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  crossing 
the  Berkshires  en  route  from  Boston  to 
an  Indian  conference  in  Albany,  describes 
the  area  as  "a  hideous,  howling  wild¬ 
erness”. 

1705 

A  land  patent  designated  "Westenhook”, 
extending  east  to  the  Housatonic  valley, 
is  granted  to  Dutch  settlers  by  tbe 
colony  of  New  York. 

1722 

Joseph  Parsons  and  176  other  residents 
of  Hampshire  County  petition  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  for  the 
right  to  settle  two  townships  on  the 
"Housatunnick  River”.  The  petition  is 
granted  (Jan.  30). 

1724 

Chief  Konkapot  and  20  other  Indians  sell 
a  tract  along  the  Housatonic  River  (in¬ 
cluding  what  is  now  Sheffield,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Egremont,  Mount  Washington, 
Alford,  and  parts  of  Lee,  Stockbridge, 
and  West  Stockbridge)  to  the  Parsons 
proprietors  for  ”£460,  3  bbls.  of  cider 
and  30  qts.  of  rum”. 

1725 

First  settlers,  most  of  them  from  West- 
field,  move  into  the  Sheffield  grant, 
known  as  Lower  Housatonnic  Town¬ 
ship.  The  honor  of  being  the  first 
permanent  English  settler  of  Berkshire 
County  is  generally  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Noble  of  Westfield. 

1733 

Lower  Township  of  Housatonic  is  set  off 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Sheffield;  the  proprietors  hold  Berkshire 
County's  first  town  meeting  at  Obadiah 
Noble's  house  (Jan.  16). 


1734 

John  Sergeant,  a  tutor  at  Yale  College, is 
appointed  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge 
Indians;  he  starts  construction  of  a 
mission  house  (Oct.  21),  and  opens  a 
school  for  Indians  (Nov.  5). 

1735 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court  grants 
the  Stockbridge  Indians  a  township  six 
miles  square,  comprising  most  of  what  is 
now  Stockbridge  and  West  Stockbridge. 

Sheffield's  first  meeting  house  is  erected 
on  Sheffield  Plain. 

Lawyer  John  Ashley,  Westfield  native 
and  Yale  graduate,  builds  the  Ashley 
house  in  Sheffield,  now  the  oldest  house 
of  any  architectural  distinction  still 
standing  in  Berkshire  County. 

1736 

The  North  Parish  of  Sheffield,  then  called 
Upper  Housatonic  Township  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Great  Barrington,  is  surveyed 
by  Timothy  Dwight  of  Northampton. 

Colonel  Jacob  Wendell  of  Boston 
purchases  for  £1,320  a  tract  of  land  six 
miles  square  comprising  what  is  now 
Pittsfield. 

1739 

Ephraim  Williams  of  Stockbridge  and 
three  others  fail  in  an  attempt  to  survey 
the  Hoosic  River  valley  due  to  harass¬ 
ment  by  "sundry  gentlemen  from 
Albany”,  who  were  Dutch  claimants. 

Township  of  Stockbridge  is  incorporated 
and  holds  its  first  town  meeting  (July  11) 
at  which  Ephraim  Williams  is  elected 
moderator  and  Capt.  John  Konkapot  and 
Aaron  Umpachenee  selectmen. 

First  settlement  of  Tyringham,  by  Isaac 
Garfield,  Thomas  Slaton,  John  Chadwick 
and  Captain  John  Brewer  of  Hopkinton. 

Benjamin  Wheeler  of  Marlboro,  Mass., 
becomes  the  first  settler  in  New  Marl¬ 
boro. 

1740 

First  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  established 
in  Great  Barrington  by  David  Ingersoll. 

Sheffield  establishes  three  "common 
schools”,  the  first  in  Berkshire  County. 

First  settlement  of  what  is  now  Alford, 
principally  by  families  from  Connecticut. 

1741 

Samuel  Jackson  and  75  others  of  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  successfully  petition  the 
General  Court  to  grant  them  the  wilder¬ 
ness  tract  which  is  now  Lanesboro. 

1743 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  later  a 
theologian  of  some  note,  comes  from 
Northampton  to  Great  Barrington  to 
serve  as  the  town's  first  minister. 


1744 

The  so-called  "Great  Road”  between 
Boston  and  Albany  is  laid  out  through 
the  Berkshires,  crossing  the  county  at 
Great  Barrington;  it  was  extensively 
used  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

1745 

Fort  Massachusetts,  westernmost  outpost 
of  the  Bay  Colony,  is  erected  in  what  is 
now  North  Adams,  near  the  Williams- 
town  line. 

False  reports  of  an  Indian  attack  on  the 
outskirts  of  Stockbridge  cause  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  town  and  of  Great 
Barrington  to  flee  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  Sheffield. 

1746 

Fort  Massachusetts  is  beseiged,  captured 
and  burned  down  by  900  French  and  In¬ 
dians  under  Gen.  De  Vaudreuil. 

1749 

East  and  West  Hoosuck,  comprising 
what  is  now  Williamstown,  Adams,  and 
North  Adams,  is  laid  out  by  the  General 
Court;  West  Hoosuck  (Williamstown) 
receives  its  first  settlers,  from  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

John  Sergeant  dies  in  Stockbridge  at  age 
39  after  15  years  of  ministering  to  the 
Indians  in  their  own  language. 

1750 

Sheffield  establishes  the  first  grammar 
(secondary)  school  in  the  Berkshires. 

Jonathan  Hinsdale  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
builds  the  first  house  in  what  is  now 
Lenox,  near  Courthouse  Hill. 

1751 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  newly  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  pulpit  in  Northampton, 
comes  to  Stockbridge  to  succeed  John 
Sergeant  as  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

1752 

First  settlement  of  Pontoosuck  Plan¬ 
tation,  later  named  Pittsfield,  by  Solomon 
Deming  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  who 
brought  a  cart  and  team,  cutting  his  way 
through  the  woods. 

1753 

First  reference  to  maple  sugar  making  in 
America  appears  in  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  describes 
sugar  making  by  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
and  suggests  that  it  might  be  useful  in 
the  manufacture  of  rum. 

1754 

"Freedom  of  the  Will”  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  is  published;  the  first  book 
written  in  Berkshire  County. 
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First  attempt  to  settle  Lanesboro  is 
frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  of 
hostile  Indians,  who  frighten  the  settlers 
away. 

1755 

Ashuelot  Equivalent  (later  Dalton)  is 
settled  by  families  from  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

First  settlement  of  Becket,  from  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Col.  Ephraim  Williams  is  killed  (Sept.  8) 
in  French  and  Indian  War  at  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.,  six  w-eeks  after  writing  a 
will  providing  for  establishment  of  "a 
free  school  forever  in  West  Hoosac,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  given  name  ot  Williams- 
town".  This  bequest  eventually  helped 
launch  Williams  College. 

1756 

Fort  West  Hoosac  built,  near  center  of 
Williamstown. 

Three  Williamstown  settlers  killed  in 
Indian  attack. 

1757 

Indian  claims  to  Mt.  Washington  bought 
by  settlers  for  £15. 

A  tract  comprising  what  is  now  Wash¬ 
ington  is  bought  by  Connecticut  group 
from  Robert  Watson  of  Sheffield,  who 
falsely  persuaded  them  he  had  bought  it 
from  the  Indians;  the  Indian  claim  was 
purchased  properly  in  1760. 

1758 

Jonathan  Edwards  leaves  Stockbridge  to 
become  president  of  Princeton  (Jan.  4). 
Dies  March  24. 

General  Jeffrey  Amherst,  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  North  America, 
camps  in  Great  Barrington  en  route  to 
Fort  Ticonderoga. 

1759 

British  victory  over  French  at  Quebec 
effectively  ends  Indian  threat  to  Berk¬ 
shire  area. 

1760 

First  settlement  of  Richmond  by  Captain 
Micah  Mudge  and  Ichabod  Wood,  both 
from  Connecticut. 

Lee's  first  settler,  Isaac  Davis,  builds 
house  at  Hop  Brook. 

1761 

Colonel  William  Williams  goes  to  Boston 
as  agent  of  the  four  towns  and  six 
plantations  of  Berkshire  and  submits  a 
petition  for  their  incorporation  as  a 
county  (April  13). 

Pittsfield  act  of  incorporation  is  signed 
by  Gov.  Sir  Francis  Bernard  (April  26). 
First  Pittsfield  town  meeting  (May  11). 
North  Parish  of  Sheffield  is  incorporated 
as  Great  Barrington;  act  of  incorporation 
is  signed  by  Gov.  Bernard  (June  30). 
Berkshire  County  is  established  by 
division  of  Hampshire  County  (July  1) 
and  Great  Barrington  is  designated  as 
county  seat. 

First  county  officials  take  office:  Sheriff 
Elijah  Williams  of  Stockbridge,  Clerk  of 
Courts  Elijah  Dwight  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  and  Register  of  Deeds  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  also  of  Great  Barrington. 


First  trial  in  Berkshire  County,  on  charges 
that  Landlord  Root  of  Great  Barrington 
"did  wittingly  and  willfully  suffer  and 
permit  singing,  fiddling,  and  dancing  in 
his  dwelling-house,  there  being  there  a 
tavern  or  public  house.''  Root  pleads 
guilty,  is  fined  10  shillings  and  costs. 

1762 

First  settlement  of  New  Ashford  by 
immigrants  from  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Hinsdale  settled  by  Miller  brothers, 
Francis,  David  and  Thomas,  from 
Middlebury,  Conn. 

1763 

Berkshire  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers  established  with  five  charter 
members. 

Williamstown  builds  its  first  school 
house,  on  what  is  now  Spring  Street. 

1764 

Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of  Northampton 
becomes  Pittsfield's  first  minister. 

St.  James  Church  -  first  Episcopal  church 
in  Western  Massachusetts  -  established 
in  Great  Barrington. 

1765 

First  Berkshire  courthouse  built  in  Great 
Barrington. 

West  Hoosuck  incorporated  as  Williams¬ 
town  (June  21). 

New  Framingham  incorporated  as  Lanes¬ 
boro  (June  20). 

1766 

West  Stockbridge  settled  by  Joseph 
Bryant  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  who  builds  a 
house  in  section  now  known  as  West 
Center. 

Rhode  Island  Quakers  settle  East 
Hoosuck  (later  Adams  and  North 
Adams). 

1767 

Hancock  settled  by  Asa  Douglass  of 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Lenox  taken  from  Richmond  and  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  separate  township; 
'Lenox'  was  family  name  of  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

Windsor  settled  by  Joseph  Chamberlain 
and  Ephraim  Keyes  of  Connecticut  and 
Edward  Walker  of  Hadley. 

Cheshire  settled  by  Col.  Joab  Stafford 
and  others  from  Rhode  Island. 

1770 

Tract  comprising  what  is  now'  Savoy 
granted  to  heirs  of  Capt.  Samuel  Gallup 
of  Rehoboth  for  his  "services  and  suffer¬ 
ings  rendered  and  endured  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Canada  during  King 
William’s  War  about  1690." 

1771 

Inoculation  for  small-pox  introduced  in 
Great  Barrington  by  a  Dr.  Latham;  town 
officials  oppose  it. 

Konkapot,  aged  94,  steps  dowm  as  chief 
of  Stockbridge  Indians,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Chief  Solomon  (Solomon  Unhaun- 
nauwaunnutt). 


1774 

County  convention  meets  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  Ashley  of  Sheffield 
and  resolves  to  urge  "nonconsumption  of 
British  manufactures"  (July  6). 

Some  1,500  unarmed  Berkshire  men 
seize  courthouse  in  Great  Barrington  and 
prevent  royal  judges  from  sitting  (Aug. 
18).  This  has  been  termed  "first  open 
resistance  to  British  rule  in  America." 
Two  regiments  of  Berkshire  Minute 
Men  are  organized  under  Col.  John 
Paterson  of  Lenox  and  Col.  John 
Fellow's  of  Sheffield,  both  of  whom  be¬ 
came  generals  in  Revolutionary  War. 

1775 

News  of  Battle  of  Lexington  reaches 
Berkshires;  Col.  Paterson's  regiment 
starts  out  for  Cambridge  (April  21). 
Fort  Ticonderoga  captured  without  a 
shot  in  surprise  attack  by  Ethan  Allen's 
Green  Mountain  Boys  and  57  Berkshire 
men  under  Col.  James  Easton  (May  10). 

1776 

Hancock,  formerly  called  Jericho,  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  township;  named  after 
John  Hancock,  the  patriot. 

Continental  troops  under  Gen.  Henry 
Knox  bring  from  Ticonderoga  58 
captured  cannon  and  mortars  to  Dor¬ 
chester  via  Albany,  Great  Barrington, 
Monterey  and  Westfield  along  the  Great 
Road,  later  known  as  Knox  Trail,  using 
124  yoke  of  oxen. 

1777 

Berkshire  volunteers  muster  at  Stafford 
Hill,  Cheshire,  before  marching  to 
Battle  of  Bennington  (Aug.  12).  “Fight¬ 
ing  Parson"  Allen  of  Pittsfield  was  said 
to  have  fired  the  first  Berkshire  shot  at 
Bennington. 

Lee  incorporated  as  a  township;  named 
after  Revolutionary  Gen.  Charles  Lee. 
H-arwood  incorporated  as  township  of 
Washington. 

Following  Gen.  Burgoynes  surrender 
with  5,791  troops  at  Saratoga  (Oct.  17), 
two  large  groups  of  British  prisoners 
cross  Berkshire  County  en  route  to 
Boston. 

1778 

Gageborough  renamed  Windsor  at  re¬ 
quest  of  its  inhabitants,  who  do  not  wish 
to  have  their  towm  named  after  a  British 
general. 

Adams  incorporated  as  a  township. 

1779 

Mrs.  John  Fisk  is  excommunicated  from 
Stockbridge  Church  for  marrying  a 
Revolutionary  War  officer  accused  of 
habitually  using  profane  language.  A 
cause  celebre  in  Massachusetts  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  this  case  pitted  Calvinist 
orthodoxy  against  the  church  liberals. 

1780 

Berkshire  regiment  of  300  men,  recruited 
to  help  check  Indian  and  Tory  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  is  ambushed 
at  Palatine,  N.  Y.,  in  the  last  engagement 
involving  Berkshire  troops  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Forty  patriots  killed  and 
scalped,  including  Col.  John  Brown  of 
Pittsfield,  commander  of  the  regiment. 
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1781 

First  Quaker  meeting  house  built  in 
Adams;  it  burned  down  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1784. 

Konkapot,  head  man  of  the  Stockbridge 
Indians,  dies,  allegedly  at  the  age  of  104. 

1783 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
meets  in  Berkshire  County  for  first  time, 
at  Lenox. 

First -settlement  of  Florida  by  Daniel 
Nelson  of  Stafford,  Conn. 

Feast  and  ball  at  Peace  Party  House, 
Pittsfield,  to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

Great  Barrington  court  refuses  to  order 
the  return  to  her  master  of  Elizabeth 
Freeman,  a  Negro  slave  who  fled  harsh 
treatment  and  was  defended  in  court  by 
Theodore  Sedgwick;  she  has  been  called 
the  first  American  slave  freed  by  law. 

1784 

Dalton  (formerly  Ashuelot  Equivalent) 
incorporated  as  a  township;  named  after 
Tristram  Dalton,  speaker  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives. 

1785 

Broadhall,  later  part  of  the  Pittsfield 
Country  Club,  is  built  by  Henry  Van 
Shaack,  a  former  Albany  businessman 
who  was  forced  to  leave  New  York 
State  during  the  Revolution  because  of 
his  loyalist  sympathies. 

"Parker's  Flood"  destroys  several  mills 
in  Adams;  first  of  a  long  series  of  destruc¬ 
tive  floods  in  the  Hoosic  River. 

Large  migration  of  Stockbridge  Indians 
to  New  Stockbridge  in  upstate  New 
York. 

1786 

In  a  prelude  to  Shays’  Rebellion,  a  mob 
of  800  men  prevents  the  courts  from 
sitting  in  Great  Barrington  and  liberates 
debtors  from  county  jail. 

1787 

The  last  battle  of  Shays'  Rebellion  occurs 
when  a  band  of  insurgents  who  had 
looted  Stockbridge  the  night  before  and 
released  prisoners  from  Great  Barrington 
Jail  is  attacked  by  militia  under  Col. 
Ashley  between  Sheffield  Plain  and 
South  Egremont.  Two  insurgents  kill¬ 
ed,  30  wounded,  50  captured;  two 
militiamen  killed,  (Feb.  27). 

Massachusetts-New  York  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  is  settled  and  Berkshire  County's 
western  border  established. 

Lenox  replaces  Great  Barrington  as 
county  seat. 

American  Centinel ,  first  Berkshire  news¬ 
paper,  issued  in  Pittsfield  with  E.  Russell 
as  editor;  expires  after  three  issues. 

1788 

Jonathan  Smith  of  Lanesboro  delivers  his 
famous  address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  urging  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  U.  S.  Constitution. 


1790 

Lottery  conducted  to  help  finance  the 
"free  school"  provided  for  in  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams'  will  raises  S3, 500. 

The  Hancock  Shaker  colony  established. 

Pittsfield  town  meeting  is  presented  with 
a  petition  from  Van  Shaack  and  others 
protesting  a  special  tax  to  pay  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Congregational  Church.  Van 
Shaack  later  took  the  issue  to  court  and 
was  upheld  by  the  state  Supreme  Court 
in  a  decision  which  helped  pave  the  way 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
Massachusetts. 

1791 

West  College,  the  first  building  at 
Williams,  erected  at  a  cost  of  SI  1,700. 

County's  first  post  office  established  in 
Stockbridge. 

1792 

Shaker  colony  established  in  Tyringham. 

Trustees  of  the  Ephraim  Williams  dona¬ 
tion  petition  the  Legislature  to  allow  the 
"free  school"  provided  in  his  will  to  be 
converted  into  a  college;  the  petition  is 
granted  despite  much  local  opposition. 

County  Courthouse  completed  in  Lenox. 

1793 

Williams  College  chartered  (June  22)  as 
the  second  college  in  Massachusetts. 
First  classes  start  in  October  under 
President  Ebenezer  Fitch. 

Bulfinch  church,  Pittsfield,  built. 

Cheshire  incorporated  as  a  township. 

1796 

Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge 
becomes  Berkshire  County's  first  U.  S. 
senator;  serves  until  1799- 

Epidemic  of  "bilious  remitting  fever" 
(also  called  "pond  fever")  carries  off 
60  residents  of  Hubbard's  Pond  area  in 
Sheffield. 

1797 

The  Berkshire  and  Columbia  Missionary 
Society,  today  the  oldest  missionary 
society  in  the  U.  S.,  is  organized. 

1798 

Anson  Jones,  last  president  of  Re¬ 
public  of  Texas,  born  in  Great  Barring¬ 
ton. 

Becket  becomes  first  town  in  County  to 
support  its  Congregational  church  by 
voluntary  contributions  rather  than  taxes. 

1800 

The  Pittsfield  Sun ,  a  Federalist  weekly 
newspaper,  is  started  by  Phineas  Allen, 
nephew  of  Parson  Thomas  Allen. 

1801 

The  Great  Cheshire  Cheese,  weighing 
1,235  lbs.  and  representing  one  day's 
output  of  the  town's  dairies,  is  made  for 
President  Jefferson  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cheshire  at  the  suggestion  of  Elder  John 
Leland,  local  Baptist  preacher. 


Zenas  Crane,  in  association  with  Henry 
Wiswell  and  John  Willard  (who  was  soon 
replaced  by  Daniel  Gilbert)  builds  a 
two-vat  mill  in  Dalton  and  begins  the 
manufacture  of  printing  paper  and 
foolscap. 

First  textile  mill  in  North  Adams  estab¬ 
lished  by  David  Estes  for  carding  wool 
and  dressing  cloth. 

Arthur  Schofield,  an  immigrant  clothier 
from  England,  launches  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  Pittsfield  by  setting  up  a  wool 
carding  machine  on  West  Street,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  U.S. 

1803 

Lenox  Academy  is  founded  with  Levi 
Glezen  as  first  preceptor. 

1804 

Hinsdale  is  separated  from  Dalton  and 
Partridgefield  (now  Peru)  and  incorp¬ 
orated  as  a  separate  township. 

Giles  Tinker,  later  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  Northern  Berkshire,  begins 
manufacturing  wool  carding  machines 
in  North  Adams  at  the  age  of  23. 

1806 

American  foreign  missionary  movement 
is  born  at  an  open-air  meeting  held  by  a 
group  of  Williams  College  students  in  a 
field  in  Williamstown.  The  "Haystack 
Meeting"  led  to  establishment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  (Congre¬ 
gational)  in  1812  by  Samuel  J.  Mills,  one 
of  the  students  at  the  meeting. 

Samuel  Church  of  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
builds  Berkshire  County's  second  paper 
mill,  in  South  Lee;  it  was  purchased  by 
Owen  &  Hurlbut  in  1822  and  eventually 
became  the  Hurlbut  Paper  Company. 

The  Berkshire  Bank,  first  bank  in  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  is  incorporated  in  Pitts¬ 
field.  It  failed  in  1809,  and  its  directors- 
all  leading  citizens  of  the  Town  -  were 
jailed  when  they  were  unable  to  honor 
its  obligations. 

Nancy  Hinsdale's  school  in  Pittsfield 
(which  eventually  became  Miss  Hall's) 
is  established  as  the  first  incorporated 
girl's  boarding  school  in  Massachusetts 
under  the  name  of  the  Pittsfield  Female 
Academy. 

1807 

Agricultural  pioneer  and  promoter  El- 
kanah  Watson,  whose  introduction  of 
Merino  sheep  into  the  area  helped  estab¬ 
lish  the  Berkshire  woolen  textile  industry, 
moves  to  Pittsfield,  buying  the  Henry 
Van  Shaack  house. 

1808 

Berkshire  District  Medical  Society  is 
organized. 

The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  is 
organized  by  Elkanah  Watson  at  a 
meeting  in  Capt.  Pepoon’s  Tavern, 
Pittsfield. 

Lemuel  Pomeroy  of  Pittsfield  establishes 
an  armory  for  the  manufacture  of  muskets 
for  the  state  and  federal  governments,  a 
leading  Pittsfield  industry  for  30  years. 
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1810 

The  Pittsfield  Agricultural  Fair,  believed 
to  be  the  first  such  fair  in  America,  makes 
its  debut  under  the  auspices  of  Watson's 
Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  (Oct.  2). 

1811 

First  cotton  mill  in  Adams,  a  four-story 
building  known  as  the  "Old  Brick 
Factory”,  is  erected  by  a  joint  stock 
company  consisting  of  20  citizens  of  the 
town. 

1812 

Pittsfield  is  designated  by  the  federal 
government  as  a  rendezvous  for  recruits 
in  the  War  against  Great  Britain  and  (in 
1813)  as  a  depot  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Cheshire  Crown  Glass  Co.  is  incorporated 
by  Capt.  Daniel  Brown,  the  first  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  to  exploit  the  high-grade 
sand  deposits  in  that  town. 

A  rowboat  containing  eight  young 
people  capsizes  on  Six-Mile  Pond  in 
New  Marlboro.  The  pond  is  renamed 
Lake  Buell  in  honor  of  a  youth  of  that 
name  who  rescued  the  five  survivors. 

1814 

A  post  office  is  established  in  North 
Adams  with  Nathaniel  Putnam,  grandson 
of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  as  postmaster. 

First  stage  route  in  Northern  Berkshire  is 
established,  running  from  Greenfield  to 
Albany  via  North  Adams  and  Williams- 
towm. 

1815 

Berkshire  Law  Library  established  in 
Lenox — the  first  law  library  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Berkshire  Society  for  Promoting  Good 
Morals  is  organized  to  combat  Sabbath¬ 
breaking,  swearing  and  dancing. 

1816 

A  new  county  courthouse  (now  the 
Lenox  Library  building)  and  county  jail 
are  built  in  Lenox  at  a  cost  of  S26.059. 

Poet  William  Cullen  Bryant  comes  to 
Great  Barrington  as  a  young  lawyer; 
elected  town  clerk  in  1820. 

1817 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Pittsfield, 
which  split  over  political  issues  in  1808, 
is  reunited  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  later  president  of 
Amherst  College. 

1818 

Humorist  Josh  Billings  (Henry  Wheeler 
Shaw)  born  in  Lanesboro. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  West  is  dismissed 
after  56  years  as  pastor  of  Stockbridge 
Congregational  Church  in  the  wake  of 
unsubstantiated  charges  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  "intemperate  drinking”. 

Agricultural  National  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
is  incorporated  with  capital  of  S100,000. 
Thomas  Gold  is  elected  president  and 
Ezekiel  Colt,  cashier. 

1820 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  women's  suffrage 
crusader,  born  in  Adams  (Feb.  15). 


1823 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  Pittsfield  with  a  grant  of 
S5,000  from  the  legislature  despite  much 
opposition  from  Harvard  College. 

1824 

The  powder  factory  of  Laflin,  Loomis  & 
Co.,  near  the  center  of  Lee,  blows  up, 
killing  four  persons. 

1825 

First  collegiate  anti-slavery  society  in 
U.S.  is  organized  at  Williams  College 
and  is  soon  joined  by  many  others  on 
Northern  campuses. 

Marquis  de  Lafayette  visits  Pittsfield, 
enroute  from  Albany  to  Boston.  He  is 
brought  from  the  state  line  to  Pittsfield 
in  a  four-horse  coach  festooned  with 
flowers  which  takes  him  through  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  in  Park  Square. 

1827 

Iron  mining  in  Richmond  launched  by 
Gates  Petee  &  Co.,  later  known  as  the 
Richmond  Iron  Works. 

Nathan  Drury,  a  wealthy  North  Adams 
farmer,  leaves  S3, 000  to  build  school 
to  be  named  Drury  Academy. 

Berkshire  County  School  Association  is 
formed  to  improve  public  education. 

1828 

E.  P.  Tanner  of  Lee  founds  a  paper¬ 
making  machinery  repair  shop  which 
eventually  becomes  Clark-Aiken  Co. 

Construction  of  a  railroad  tunnel  through 
the  Hoosac  Mountain  range  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  special  state  commission. 

1829 

The  first  history  of  Berkshire  County, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field, 
and  written  by  "gentlemen  of  the 
county”,  is  published  in  Pittsfield. 

1831 

First  Greek  letter  fraternity  house  in  the 
U.  S.  is  leased  by  Kappa  Alpha  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College  from  Col.  James  Meacham, 
Williamstown  farmer. 


1832 

Pittsfield  Town  Hall  (now  the  city  hall) 
is  built,  replacing  a  smaller  hall  which 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church. 

1834 

Berkshire  Courier  established  in  Great 
Barrington  by  John  D.  Cushing. 

1835 

First  Catholic  mass  celebrated  in  Pitts¬ 
field  at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Daley  on 
Williams  Street  by  a  visiting  priest,  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Callahan. 

Berkshire  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  is 
established,  with  St.  Stephen's  Church  as 
its  first  policy-holder. 


Housatonic  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
became  Monument  Mills  in  1850,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Housatonic. 

Smith  Paper  Co.  (later  a  division  of  Peter 
Schweitzer  Inc.)  established  in  Lee. 

1836 

Mark  Hopkins  becomes  president  of 
Williams;  served  until  1872. 

1838 

Powder  magazine  near  center  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  containing  700  lbs.  of  gunpowder, 
much  of  it  for  testing  arms  manufactured 
at  Lemuel  Pomeroy's  armory,  is  blown 
up  by  "disorderly  young  men"  of  the 
town,  destroying  one  house  and  damag¬ 
ing  20  other  buildings.  The  culprits 
were  never  apprehended. 

1839 

Horace  Mann,  visiting  Great  Barrington, 
says  that  "to  make  an  impression  on 
Berkshire  in  regard  to  schools  is  like 
attempting  to  batter  down  Gibraltar 
with  one’s  fist." 

1841 

Western  Railroad  completed  as  far  as 
Pittsfield;  first  train  reaches  the  town 
from  Springfield  (May  4). 

1842 

First  passenger  train  traverses  Berkshire 
County,  running  from  Springfield  to 
Albany  via  Pittsfield. 

Housatonic  Agricultural  Society  holds 
the  first  Barrington  Fair  (Sept.  28-29). 

First  train  comes  to  Great  Barrington 
via  a  line  built  north  from  the  Connect¬ 
icut  border  at  Ashley  Falls  by  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Railroad  Co. 

Pittsfield  Young  Ladies'  Institute  found¬ 
ed  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  Berkshire 
Gymnasium.  Becomes  Maplewood  In¬ 
stitute  in  1853- 

1843 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  honey¬ 
moons  in  Pittsfield  at  the  Appleton- 
Gold  mansion,  home  of  his  wife’s  father. 

Weekly  Transcript  established  in  Adams 
by  John  P.  Briggs  with  600  subscribers. 
Henry  Chickering  becomes  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  in  1844. 

George  Nixon  Briggs  of  Pittsfield  be¬ 
comes  governor  of  Massachusetts,  serv¬ 
ing  until  1850. 

1844 

The  "Berkshire  Jubilee"  brings  4,000 
Berkshire  and  ex-Berkshire  residents  to 
Jubilee  Hill,  Pittsfield,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  county  (Aug.  23-24). 

Pittsfield's  first  Catholic  church  is  erected 
on  Melville  Street  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Notre  Dame  Church. 

Berkshire  County's  first  full-fledged 
public  high  school  is  established  in 
Pittsfield  with  66  boys  and  46  girls 
enrolled. 

1845 

E.  D.  Jones  &  Sons  is  founded  in  Lee  by 
Edward  D.  G.  Jones. 
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1846 

Pittsfield-Adams  railroad  is  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $450,000;  first  train  carries 
passengers  to  Pittsfield  agricultural  fair. 

1847 

Mahaiwe  Bank  in  Great  Barrington  is 
incorporated  with  capitalization  of  $100,- 
000  and  with  Wilbur  Curtis  as  first 
president. 

James  Hunter  Machine  Co.  is  established 
in  North  Adams. 

1848 

First  Catholic  services  in  North  Adams. 

New  England  Lime  Co.  is  established  in 
Adams. 

1849 

L.  L.  Brown  Co.  is  established  in  Adams 
by  Levi  Brown  and  his  uncles,  Daniel 
and  William  Jenks,  to  manufacture 
paper. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  builds  a 
house  on  ancestral  acres  at  Canoe 
Meadows,  Pittsfield,  and  spends  the  first 
of  "seven  blessed  summers"  there. 

1850 

Herman  Melville  buys  Arrowhead  farm, 
Pittsfield,  and  lives  there  until  1863. 
Publishes  "Moby-Dick"  in  1851. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  comes  to  the 
Berkshires  from  Salem  and  establishes 
residence  at  Tanglewood. 

Pittsfield  and  Stockbridge  ate  connected 
by  rail  via  Lee  and  Lenox. 

1851 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  chartered 
with  George  Nixon  Briggs  as  its  first 
president  (May  15). 

Construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  is 
started  by  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  with  Laommi  Baldwin  as  chief 
engineer. 

A  free  public  high  school  is  established 
in  North  Adams,  using  the  Drury  Acad¬ 
emy  building. 

1853 

Laurel  Hill  Association  is  established  in 
Stockbridge  under  leadership  of  Mary  G. 
Hopkins;  first  village  improvement 
society  in  U.S. 

First  plate  glass  in  the  U.S.  produced  in 
Cheshire  by  the  Cheshire  Glass  Co. 

Pittsfield  Coal  Gas  Co.  is  incorporated. 

1854 

Julius  Rockwell  of  Pittsfield  is  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Original  St.  Peter's  Church  (Catholic) 
in  Great  Barrington  is  built  at  Russell 
and  Cottage  Streets. 

1855 

Lenox  opens  a  free  public  library  -  the 
first  one  in  Berkshire  County. 

Great  Barrington  Gas  Co.  chartered; 
begins  laying  gas  pipes  along  Main 
Street. 


1856 

Housatonic  Agricultural  Society  erects 
buildings  and  lays  out  a  half-mile  track 
on  the  site  of  the  present  fairgrounds  in 
Great  Barrington. 

1857 

Owen  Paper  Co.  in  Housatonic  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  Owen  and  Hurlbut,  South  Lee 
papermakers. 

A  telegraph  line  is  established  between 
Pittsfield  and  Great  Barrington  by  the 
American  Telegraph  Co. 

1859 

First  intercollegiate  baseball  game  ever 
played  takes  place  in  Pittsfield,  Amherst 
defeating  Williams  66-32  in  26  innings 
with  13  players  to  a  side. 

1861 

The  Pittsfield  militia,  known  as  the  Allen 
Guard  and  numbering  78  men  under 
Capt.  Henry  S.  Briggs,  becomes  the  first 
Western  Massachusetts  company  called 
up  in  the  Civil  War. 

Special  town  meetings  are  held  through¬ 
out  the  county  to  raise  money  with  which 
to  equip  local  infantry  companies,  pro¬ 
vide  bounty  payments  (usually  $100  to 
$125)  for  volunteers,  and  extend  aid  to 
their  families.  Berkshire  County  towns 
raised  $852,946  for  war  purposes  be¬ 
tween  1861  and  1865,  and  supplied 
between  5,000  and  6,000  men. 

1862 

Camp  Briggs,  a  training  camp  for  Berk¬ 
shire  recruits  in  the  Civil  War,  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  Elm  Street  in  Pittsfield;  named 
for  Henry  S.  Briggs,  commander  of  the 
Allen  Guards. 

A  telegraph  line  from  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
is  extended  to  Great  Barrington,  connect¬ 
ing  there  with  the  line  to  Pittsfield. 


1863 

The  Defiance  Mill  in  Dalton  is  bought  by 
Franklin  Weston;  he  sold  it  a  year  later 
to  C.  O.  Brown  and  Byron  Weston,  his 
nephew,  who  bought  out  Brown's 
interest  in  1867. 

1864 

Stockbridge  Library,  built  with  funds 
contributed  by  the  town  and  by  Nathan 
Jackson,  a  wealthy  native  son,  is  opened 
to  the  public. 

The  Lenox  Club  is  organized  by  prom¬ 
inent  summer  and  year-round  residents 
of  the  town. 

1 866 

Farnam  Lime  Works  is  established  in 
Cheshire. 

Lenox  Academy,  closed  during  the  Civil 
War,  reopens  as  the  town  high  school. 

1867 

First  practical  demonstration  in  the  U.S. 
of  paper-making  from  wood  pulp  rather 
than  rags,  at  Smith-Platner  mills  in  Lee 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Wurtz- 
bach  (March  8). 


E.  D.  Jones  &  Sons  moves  from  Lee  to 
Depot  Street  in  Pittsfield. 

1868 

Berkshire  Medical  College  in  Pittsfield 
finally  closes  for  lack  of  funds  after  grad¬ 
uating  a  total  of  1,138  doctors. 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  moves  into 
new  headquarters  at  the  corner  of  North 
and  West  Streets,  Pittsfield. 

After  many  years  of  agitation  and  bitter 
controversy  the  seat  of  Berkshire  County 
is  moved  from  Lenox  to  Pittsfield  by  the 
Legislature  which  authorizes  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $350,000  for  a  courthouse 
and  jail. 

1870 

Lee  Lime  Corporation  is  established  by 
Martin  Deely. 

A  crew  of  75  Chinese  "strike  breakers”  is 
brought  to  North  Adams  by  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer  Calvin  T.  Sampson  following 
wage  disagreements  with  a  shoemakers' 
trade  organization  known  as  the  Crispins. 

1871 

Berkshire  Bar  Association  is  organized. 

County  Courthouse  in  Pittsfield  built  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $175,000,  using 
white  marble  from  Sheffield. 


1873 

The  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  established 
in  1850  as  The  Pittsfield  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  becomes  a  free  public  library. 

1874 

The  Charles  Sedgwick  Library  and  Read¬ 
ing  Room  is  opened  in  the  former  court¬ 
house  building  in  Lenox,  a  gift  of  Mrs. 
F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn. 

Father  Matthew  Temperance  Society 
(now  the  Catholic  Youth  Center)  is 
established  in  Pittsfield  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smyth,  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church. 

1875 

The  House  of  Mercy  hospital  opens  on 
Francis  Avenue,  Pittsfield,  with  8  beds. 

First  train  negotiates  Hoosac  Tunnel: 
three  platform  cars  and  a  freight  car, 
with  125  dignitaries  aboard  (Feb.  9). 

Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Pittsfield  is  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  after  serving  18  consecu¬ 
tive  years  in  the  House. 

1876 

The  present  Berkshire  Athenaeum  build¬ 
ing,  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Allen  family,  is  completed,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  some  4,200  books  is  moved 
from  the  former  quarters  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bank  building. 

1877 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  telephone 
in  Berkshire  County  is  staged  before  an 
audience  of  300  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Pittsfield. 
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1878 

North  Adams  is  separated  from  Adams 
by  the  Legislature  following  spirited 
local  controversy  over  the  question  of 
whether  the  town  should  be  divided  or 
should  adopt  a  city  charter. 

A.  H.  Rice  Co.  is  established  in  Pittsfield 
to  manufacture  silk  thread. 

Field  Chime  Tower  is  erected  in  Stock- 
bridge  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  Indian 
mission  church. 

Pittsfield's  first  public  elevator  is  installed 
in  the  Berkshire  Life  building. 

1879 

Crane  &  Co.  of  Dalton  obtains  an  ex¬ 
clusive  contract  to  furnish  the  U.S. 
government  with  currency  paper. 

The  first  telephone  exchange  in  Berkshire 
County  opens  in  North  Adams  with  33 
subscribers. 

A  tornado  cuts  across  southern  Pittsfield, 
killing  two  persons  and  destroying 
several  buildings  (July  13). 

1880 

The  Pittsfield  Evening  Journal,  Berkshire 
County's  first  daily  newspaper,  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler. 

1881 

Great  Barrington  Free  Library  is  chart¬ 
ered. 

American  Zylonite  Co.  established  in 
Adams  with  $750,000  capitalization. 

1882 

Train  wreck  in  North  Adams  injures  35 
workmen  en  route  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
(Oct.  21)  and  leads  to  the  establishment 
of  the  North  Adams  Hospital  in  1884 
with  funds  raised  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

1883 

A  trunk  telephone  line  is  strung  between 
Pittsfield  and  Great  Barrington. 

1884 

North  Adams  Public  Library  established. 

The  Maplewood  Institute,  weakened  by 
epidemics  in  1864  and  1866  and  by  the 
financial  panic  of  1873,  finally  closes  its 
doors  after  five  decades  as  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  girls’  schools. 

1886 

William  Stanley  gives  Great  Barrington 
the  world's  first  commercial  electric 
system  run  by  alternating  current;  he 
closes  a  switch  that  brings  light  to  25 
stores  on  Main  Street  (Mar.  20). 

East  Lee  flood,  caused  by  collapse  of  a 
dam,  results  in  7  deaths  and  $250,000  in 
damage. 

Stockbridge  Casino,  later  the  Berkshire 
Playhouse,  is  built  as  a  gathering  place 
for  wealthy  "cottagers'1  of  the  town. 

First  horse  car  in  Pittsfield  travels  on 
tracks  laid  from  the  North  Street  railroad 
bridge  to  Pontoosuc  Lake  (July  3). 


1887 

The  Maplewood  Hotel  is  established  by 
Arthur  W.  Plumb  in  buildings  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Maplewood  Institute, 
Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield  Street  Railway  Co.,  predecessor 
of  Berkshire  Street  Railway,  is  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  horsecar  line. 


1889 

Hoosac  Valley  Street  Railway  in  Adams 
becomes  one  of  first  horsecar  lines  in 
the  U.S.  to  switch  to  electricity. 

1890 

Stanley  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  is 
established  by  William  Stanley  on  Clapp 
Avenue,  Pittsfield,  with  16  employes. 

The  Pittsfield  Electric  Co.  is  organized 
and  builds  a  power  station  on  Renne 
Avenue. 

Pittsfield  decides  to  become  a  city,  voting 
932  to  786  in  favor  of  a  charter  plan  en¬ 
acted  at  the  previous  session  of  the 
Legislature  (Feb.  11). 


1891 

Electric  trolley  cars  are  introduced  in 
Pittsfield,  running  from  Park  Square  to 
Pontoosuc  Lake;  despite  difficulty  in 
ascending  hills,  the  trolley  carries  3,700 
passengers  on  its  first  Sunday. 


1892 

The  weekly  Berkshire  County  Eagle  be¬ 
comes  a  daily;  its  first  daily  issue  of  4  pp. 
sells  2,000  copies  (May  9). 

Kremlin,  a  stallion  owned  by  William 
Russell  Allen  of  Pittsfield,  is  acclaimed 
the  fastest  trotting  horse  in  the  U.S. 

The  Housatonic  Railroad  Co.,  connect¬ 
ing  Pittsfield  and  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
merges  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad. 


1893 

The  Hurlbut  Stationery  Co.,  which  later 
becomes  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  and,  finally, 
Eaton  Paper  Corporation,  is  established 
in  Pittsfield. 

The  Dalton  Town  Hall  and  Library 
building,  a  gift  of  the  Crane  family,  is 
dedicated  (Feb.  5). 

Franklin  Leonard  Pope,  inventor  and 
Great  Barrington  native,  retires  to  Wain- 
wright  Hall,  his  estate  in  that  town, 
after  a  brilliant  career  that  included  in¬ 
vention  of  the  stock  ticker  and  a  period 
of  collaboration  with  Edison  in  tele¬ 
graphic  research. 


1894 

North  Adams  State  Teachers  College  is 
established  by  the  Legislature;  it  receives 
its  first  students  in  1897. 

Riverdale  Cotton  Mills,  later  the  Great 
Barrington  Mfg.  Co.,  is  established. 

SKC  (Stanley,  Kelly,  Chesney)  trans¬ 
mission  system  enables  Great  Barrington 
to  utilize  the  water  power  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Iron  Works,  8  miles  away  -  a 
historic  advance  in  power  transmission. 


1896 

Fire  reduces  both  sides  of  Railroad  Street 
in  Great  Barrington  to  ashes,  destroying 
22  business  buildings  and  a  dozen  homes. 

William  C.  Whitney,  secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  Cleveland,  establishes  an 
11,000-acre  game  preserve  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  stocking  it  with  buffalo,  moose,  elk, 
etc.,  and  employing  55  persons.  The 
estate  became  October  Mountain  State 
Forest  in  1915. 

1897 

Golf  is  introduced  to  Pittsfield  on  a  nine- 
hole  course  laid  out  at  Williams  Street 
and  Holmes  Road  by  the  newly  organized 
Country  Club. 

1898 

Mount  Greylock  Reservation  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Legislature. 

Searles  High  School  in  Great  Barrington 
dedicated  (Jan.  11). 

1899 

Joseph  Choate,  eminent  lawyer  of  New 
York  and  Stockbridge,  is  appointed 
American  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

President  McKinley  visits  William  B. 
Plunkett  of  Adams  and  lays  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  No.  4  mill. 

Monument  Mountain  tract  of  342  acres 
is  given  to  the  Trustees  of  Reservations 
by  Miss  Helen  C.  Butler  of  New  York. 


1900 

W.  Murray  Crane  of  Dalton  becomes 
governor  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Boys  Club  of  Pittsfield  opens  in  a 
room  in  the  Renne  building  on  Fenn 
Street  with  Prentice  A.  Jordan  as  super¬ 
intendent. 

B.  D.  Rising  Co.  acquires  the  Owen 
papermill  in  Housatonic. 

Pittsfield  becomes  the  scene  of  a  much 
publicized  murder  mystery  when  the 
daughter  of  Robert  L.  Fosburgh  is  shot 
and  killed  at  the  family  home  on  Tyler 
Street.  Her  brother  was  tried  and  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  the  case  was  never  solved. 


1901 

The  Berkshire  Street  Railway  is  organized 
with  capitalization  of  $550,000  and  be¬ 
gins  building  trolley  lines  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Pittsfield  Electric  Street 
Railway  Co. 

1902 

Solomon  Pollack,  a  New  Y ork  tailor,  leads 
a  back-to-the-land  movement  which 
brings  35  Jewish  families  from  the  city  to 
Sandisfield  as  settlers. 

The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  in 
Pittsfield  dissolves  after  91  years,  selling 
its  fair  grounds  on  Wahconah  Street. 

First  trolley  car  arrives  in  Great  Barring¬ 
ton  from  Pittsfield. 

A  four-horse  carriage  carrying  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gov.  Crane  and 
George  L.  Cortelyou  (TR's  secretary)  is 
struck  by  a  trolley  car  on  South  Street, 
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Pittsfield.  Secret  Service  man  William 
Craig  is  killed  and  the  President  sustains 
a  leg  injury.  (Sept.  3). 

1903 

Ex-president  Grover  Cleveland  and 
family  summer  in  Tyringham  at  River¬ 
side  Farm,  adjacent  to  the  property  of 
his  friend,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor 
of  Century  Magazine. 

The  Berkshire  Automobile  Club  holds  a 
hill-climbing  contest  on  Briggs  Hill, 
West  Street,  in  Pittsfield.  Charles  K. 
Crane  of  Dalton  wins  the  gas  car  contest 
in  a  Winton;  City  Treasurer  E.  H. 
Kennedy  wins  the  steamer  contest. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield  is 
erected  through  the  beneficence  of  Zenas 
Crane  of  Dalton. 

Mark  Twain  summers  in  Tyringham. 

1904 

W.  Murray  Crane  of  Dalton  is  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Williams  College  installs  electricity  in  its 
buildings. 

The  Berkshire  Auto  Co.  (later  Berkshire 
Motor  Car  Co.)  is  organized  in  Pittsfield 
with  Dr.  William  J.  Mercer  as  president 
and  with  the  slogan  "tested  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills.” 

1906 

Pittsfield's  career  as  a  center  for  lighter- 
than-air  travel  is  launched  when  the 
Orient,  a  balloon  of  1,000  cubic  meters 
capacity,  carries  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Thomas  and  pilot  Charles  Levee  60  miles 
to  a  successful  landing  in  Somers,  Conn. 
(April  11). 

The  Pittsfield  Sun  ceases  publication 
after  106  years. 

1907 

The  Stanley  Co.  of  Pittsfield  formally 
becomes  a  unit  of  General  Electric  Co., 
which  had  gained  control  of  it  in  1903. 

Berkshire  School  for  boys  is  established 
in  Sheffield  by  Seaver  B.  Buck. 

1908 

Hillcrest  Hospital  opens  on  North  Street, 
Pittsfield. 

The  Mount  Everett  Reservation  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Legislature. 

1910 

The  Berkshire  Street  Railway  is  acquired 
by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Mount  Hope  Farm  is  established  in 
Williamstown,  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Parmalee  Prentice. 

A  boiler  explosion  in  the  power  house  of 
an  ice  harvesting  company  at  Morewood 
Lake  in  Pittsfield  kills  17  men  and 
injures  15.  (Dec.  29). 

1911 

Pittsfield  observes  its  150th  anniversary 
with  a  gala  three-day  celebration. 

Edith  Wharton's  novel,  "Ethan  Frome ", 
written  at  her  Lenox  estate,  is  published. 

1912 

The  Academy  of  Music  in  Pittsfield, 
located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Miller 


Building,  is  destroyed  in  a  spectacular 
fire.  (Jan.  27). 

1913 

The  Mason  Library  in  Great  Barrington 
is  dedicated. 

The  Girls'  League  Assn,  (later  the  Girls' 
Club)  is  established  in  Pittsfield  with 
headquarters  in  the  Park  Building  on 
Bank  Row. 

1914 

The  Mohawk  Trail  state  highway  is 
completed. 

Establishment  of  a  high  voltage  labora¬ 
tory  at  the  GE  transformer  works 
launches  Pittsfield's  career  as  the  "high 
voltage  capital  of  the  world." 

1915 

The  iron  smelter  at  Richmond  Furnace 
ceases  operations. 

An  estimated  90,000  autoists,  harbingers 
of  the  area's  tourist  industry,  visit  Pitts¬ 
field  between  April  and  November. 

1916 

New  Ashford  is  the  first  town  in  the  U.S. 
to  report  its  presidential  election  results: 
Hughes  16,  Wilson  7. 

The  first  strike  in  the  history  of  GE’s 
Pittsfield  plant  is  called  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists, 
putting  5,000  employees  out  of  work  for 
one  month.  (Sept.  2). 

1918 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  W.  Whittlesey  of  Pitts¬ 
field  is  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  heroism  as  leader  of  the 
famed  "Lost  Battalion"  on  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  front  in  France. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital  is  established  in 
Pittsfield. 

The  first  concert  in  the  Temple  of  Music 
on  South  Mountain  in  Pittsfield  is 
presented  by  the  Berkshire  String 
Quartet,  organized  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge. 

The  surrender  of  Germany  unleashes  wild 
celebrating  throughout  the  county;  in 
Pittsfield  a  hastily  organized  parade 
draws  6,000  marchers  and  25,000  spec¬ 
tators  to  North  Street.  (Nov.  11). 

1919 

Company  F,  Pittsfield's  militia  company, 
is  honored  with  a  gala  parade  and 
banquet  upon  its  return  from  France, 
where  more  than  one-third  of  its  original 
144  members  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  Pittsfield  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  is  organized  by  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  acquire  land  for  future  in¬ 
dustrial  growth. 

The  Riggs  Foundation  is  established  in 
Stockbridge. 

1920 

The  "Laboratory  Method  of  Education" 
—  later  known  as  the  Dalton  Plan  and 
widely  copied  by  progressive  educators  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad  —  is  instituted  in 
the  Dalton  school  system. 

1921 

GE's  High  Voltage  Laboratory  in  Pitts¬ 
field  makes  electrical  history  by  produc¬ 


ing  a  1,000, 000- volt  flash  of  man-made 
lightning. 

1922 

The  Jesuit  Order  buys  Shadowbrook 
Cottage  in  Lenox  for  use  as  a  novitiate. 

1923 

The  Community  House  in  Dalton,  a  gift 
of  the  Crane  family,  is  dedicated,  and  the 
Dalton  Community  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion  is  organized. 

1924 

The  Stanley  Club  is  established  by  Pitts¬ 
field  GE  employees  with  Edward  V. 
Dillon  as  its  first  president. 

The  Pittsfield  Community  Fund  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  became  the  Community 
Chest  in  1947  and  United  Community 
Services  in  1954,  is  organized  with 
Charles  W.  Power  as  first  president. 

1926 

The  Berkshire  Hills  Conference  is  organ¬ 
ized. 

Lenox  School  for  Boys  is  established 
under  Episcopal  auspices. 

New  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  erected  on 
East  Street  in  Pittsfield. 

1927 

Ballou  Reservoir  dam  in  Becket  bursts 
destroying  or  severely  damaging  54 
buildings  in  the  village  and  causing  one 
death  from  drowning. 

1928 

The  Berkshire  Playhouse  at  Stockbridge 
opens  in  the  former  Casino  building  with 
Eva  LeGallienne  in  "Cradle  Song"  as  its 
first  production. 

The  present  Fairview  Hospital  building 
in  Great  Barrington  is  erected  with  $300,- 
000  raised  by  public  subscription. 

A  septic  sore  throat  epidemic  attributed 
to  impure  milk  causes  43  deaths  in  Lee 
during  summer  and  fall  and  serves  as  a 
great  spur  to  pasteurization  laws. 

1930 

Sprague  Electric  Co.  moves  to  North 
Adams  from  Quincy. 

The  Crane  Museum  of  paper  making 
opens  in  Dalton. 

1931 

Pittsfield  High  School  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000. 

The  Pittsfield  Airport,  privately  owned 
and  operated,  opens  with  passenger 
flights,  air  circus  and  autogiro  exhibition. 

The  Hotel  Aspinwall  in  Lenox  is  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire  at  an  estimated  loss  of  nearly 
$1  million. 

1932 

Last  street  car  line  in  the  Berkshires, 
running  from  Pittsfield  to  Dalton,  is  re¬ 
placed  with  bus  service. 

The  entire  plant  of  Eaton  Dikeman 
Paper  Co.  in  Lee  is  leveled  by  a  $350,000 
firewhich  leaves  110  workers  unemployed. 

The  memorial  beacon  tower  is  built  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Greylock. 

Ted  Shawn  establishes  his  School  of  the 
Dance  at  Jacob's  Pillow  in  Becket. 
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1933 

Pittsfield  adopts  a  non-partisan  city 
charter  abolishing  party  designations  and 
replacing  the  Common  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  with  an  11-member 
City  Council. 

The  Federal  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
establishes  eight  camps  in  Berkshire 
County  for  improvement  of  trails  and 
other  facilities  in  the  state  parks  and 
forests. 

North-Union  block  in  Pittsfield  burns 
with  loss  of  $350,000  and  one  life  (Dec. 
13). 

1934 

The  Depression  pushes  Pittsfield  s  public 
welfare  expenditures  to  a  record  high  of 
$1,500,000  —  an  increase  of  2,000  per 
cent  over  the  expenditures  for  1929- 

The  first  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
concert  is  staged  on  the  Dan  Hanna 
estate  in  Stockbridge,  with  Henry  Had¬ 
ley  conducting  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  (Aug.  23). 

1935 

Bosquet's  ski  area  in  Pittsfield  is  launch¬ 
ed  as  an  important  commercial  winter 
sports  development  when  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  brings  the  first  snow 
train”  to  the  area. 

1937 

Dr.  James  Phinney  Baxter,  III,  succeeds 
Tyler  Dennet  as  president  of  Williams 
College. 

Pittsfield’s  average  industrial  wage  of 
$30.28  a  week  is  proclaimed  the  highest 
of  any  city  in  Massachusetts. 

1938 

The  first  radio  station  in  Pittsfield, 
WBRK,  goes  on  the  air. 

The  $100,000  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood 
is  dedicated  (Aug.  4). 

Hoosic  River  flooding  in  the  wake  of 
the  Sept.  27  hurricane  causes  $2,500,000 
in  damage  to  Adams  and  North  Adams. 

1939 

Cranwell  School  is  opened  by  the  Jesuits 
on  the  former  Berkshire  Hunt  and 
Country  Club  property  in  Lenox. 

1940 

15,069  Berkshire  men  register  for  military 
service  under  the  newly  passed  Selective 
Service  Act. 

United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  Union  (CIO)  is  recognized  as 
the  bargaining  agent  for  production 
workers  at  GE  in  Pittsfield. 

1941 

GE  Naval  Ordnance  plant  starts  opera¬ 
tion  in  Pittsfield. 

1942 

Victory  Hill,  Berkshire  County's  first 
public  federal  housing  project,  is  built 
in  Pittsfield. 

1943 

Pittsfield  GE  employment  hits  all-time 
peak  of  13,645. 


1944 

Congressman  Allen  T.  Treadway  of 
Stockbridge  retires  after  16  terms. 


1945 

In  a  test  arranged  by  the  DuMont 
Laboratories  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  a  film  of 
the  German  surrender  at  Paris  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  Empire  State  Building  in 
New  York  City  and  received  at  Bascom 
Lodge  atop  Mt.  Greylock  —  the  first 
television  reception  in  Berkshire  County. 

GE  establishes  the  chemical  division, 
with  Pittsfield  as  headquarters. 

The  surrender  of  Japan  on  Aug.  14  pro¬ 
duces  joyous  celebrations  and  im¬ 
promptu  parades  throughout  the  county, 
with  most  plants,  offices  and  stores 
closing  for  two  days. 

1946 

GE  goes  on  strike  following  company 
rejection  of  UE  demand  for  a  pay  raise 
of  $2  a  day.  After  a  58-day  shutdown,  a 
contract  providing  a  10%  pay  increase  is 
signed. 

New  England  Central  Airways  brings 
first  scheduled  air  service  to  Pittsfield. 


1947 

George  J.  Bisacca  opens  the  former 
Fahnestock  estate  in  Lenox  as  Eastover 
vacation  resort. 

The  youngest  mayor  in  Pittsfield’s  his¬ 
tory,  Robert  T.  Capeless,  29,  is  elected  to 
succeed  the  oldest,  James  A.  Fallon,  81. 

1948 

Pittsfield  installs  the  first  parking  meters 
in  Berkshire  County. 

Pittsfield  builds  a  $1,200,000  public 
housing  project  at  Wilson  Park. 

Floods  cause  an  estimated  $3  million 
damage  in  Berkshire  County;  500  made 
homeless  in  North  Adams  (Dec.  30-31)  - 
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GE  builds  a  $2  million  high  voltage 
laboratory. 

The  Park  Club  of  Pittsfield,  founded  in 
1896  and  boasting  600  members  at  its 
high  point  in  the  1920’s,  officially  dis¬ 
bands. 

Pittsfield  launches  a  $6  million  school 
building  program  based  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Engelhardt,  Engelhardt  & 
Legget,  New  York  consultants. 

Hans  K.  Maeder  establishes  Stockbridge 
School  on  the  former  Dan  Hanna  estate. 

Sprague  Electric  Co.  of  North  Adams 
passes  the  $1  million  mark  in  profits  for 
the  first  time  due  mainly  to  sales  of  capa¬ 
citors  for  television  sets. 


1950 

IUE  displaces  UE  as  bargaining  agent 
for  GE  production  workers  after  bitter 
controversy. 

Peter  J.  Schweitzer  Inc.  buys  Smith 
Paper  Co.  in  Lee  for  a  price  reported  to 
be  in  excess  of  $10  million. 


Pittsfield  solves  a  long-standing  water 
supply  problem  by  completing  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  $3  million  Cleveland  Brook 
Reservoir  in  Hinsdale  with  a  capacity  of 
1.5  billion  gallons. 

1951 

North  Adams  adopts  the  first  city  man¬ 
ager  charter  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

The  extension  of  pipelines  from  upstate 
New  York  into  Berkshire  County  makes 
this  area  the  first  in  New  England  to  use 
natural  gas. 

New  England's  first  regional  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  formed  by  Alford,  Egremont, 
Monterey,  New  Marlboro  and  Sheffield 
after  seven  years  of  work. 

1953 

Mt.  Greylock  Tramway  Authority  is 
established  under  state  legislation  auth¬ 
orizing  it  to  borrow  money  to  build  a 
tramway  and  develop  the  mountain 
recreationally  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

1954 

GE  completes  the  world's  largest  in¬ 
dustrial  sound  laboratory  in  Pittsfield. 

Ultra-high  frequency  Station  WMGT, 
Berkshire  County’s  first  TV  station, 
starts  transmitting  from  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Greylock. 

Construction  begins  at  the  $1,500,000 
Allendale  Shopping  Center  in  Pittsfield. 


1955 

The  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute  opens  in  Williamstown. 

Hurricane-triggered  flash  floods  cause 
$500,000  damage  mostly  in  Southern 
Berkshire  (Aug.  19). 

The  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 
opens  for  its  first  season  in  the  Adams 
Memorial  Theatre  at  Williams  College. 

GE  and  IUE  sign  their  first  five-year 
contract. 

New  $1,750,000  North  Adams  Hospital 
opens. 

1956 

The  worst  fire  in  Berkshire  history  des¬ 
troys  the  Shadowbrook  Jesuit  novitiate 
(formerly  the  Stokes  estate)  in  Lenox. 
Four  persons  die,  six  are  injured,  117 
escape  unhurt.  (March  10). 

Monument  Mills  in  Housatonic  closes 
after  106  years  of  operation,  leaving  250 
unemployed. 

Crane  &  Co.  buys  all  outstanding  stock 
of  Byron  Weston  Co.,  which  becomes  a 
subsidiary  of  Crane. 

The  biggest  fund  drive  in  Pittsfield 
history  raises  $1,790,000  for  Pittsfield 
General  Hospital  expansion,  more  than 
$500,000  over  the  goal. 

North  Adams  builds  a  $350,000  fire  and 
police  station. 

Fleavy  winds  knock  down  station 
WMGT's  $75,000  TV  transmitting 
antenna  atop  Mt.  Greylock  (Feb.  25). 

Berkshire  Hathaway  doses  its  550-em¬ 
ployee  Greylock  Mill  in  North  Adams. 
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1957 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  from  Great¬ 
er  Boston  to  State  Line  and  points  west, 
opens  for  traffic  (May  16). 

Williamstown  votes  to  establish  first 
town  manager  government  in  Berkshire 
County. 

The  Berkshire  County  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  authorized  to 
spend  up  to  585,000  a  year  in  tax  money 
to  promote  the  area's  economy,  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  vote  of  county  citizens. 

By  a  vote  of  3,051  to  3,045  North  Adams 
abolishes  its  city  manager  government 
and  returns  to  a  mayor-council  system. 

1958 

Adams'  long  history  as  a  textile  center 
ends  as  Berkshire  Hathaway  announces 
the  closing  of  its  mills  employing  1,000 
workers  in  that  town  (May  7). 

E.  D.  Jones  &  Sons,  Pittsfield  manu¬ 
facturer  of  paper-making  machinery,  is 
sold  to  Beloit  (Wis.)  Iron  Works. 

Harold  B.  Gordon  of  Attleboro  buys  the 
Berkshire  Street  Railway  Co.  from  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  for  5250,000. 

North  Adams  launches  a  52,700,000  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  program,  the  first  such  pro¬ 
ject  in  Berkshire  County. 

State  Senator  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Pittsfield 
Republican,  defeats  Professor  James  M. 
Burns  of  Williams  College  to  succeed 
retiring  First  District  Congressman  John 
A.  Heselton  of  Deerfield. 


Mead  Paper  Corp.  of  Dayton,  O.,  buys 
Hurlbut  Paper  Co.  of  South  Lee  and 
launches  an  expansion  program. 

Becket,  Windsor  and  Hinsdale  join 
Dalton  in  forming  Berkshire  County's 
second  regional  school  district. 

Girls  Club  of  Pittsfield  opens  a  new 
building  financed  with  5576,000  raised 
by  popular  subscription. 

1959 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  moves  into 
its  new  52,500,000  home  office  on  South 
Street,  Pittsfield  (Sept.  14). 

Elmvale  Worsted  Co.  of  Pittsfield  shuts 
down,  leaving  343  unemployed. 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  buys  Eaton  Paper  Co.  of 
Pittsfield  (May  16). 

New  Shadowbrook  novitiate  in  Lenox, 
rebuilt  at  cost  of  54,500,000,  is  dedicated 
with  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  cele¬ 
brating  mass. 

1960 

E.  D.  Jones  moves  from  Pittsfield  to  its 
new  plant  in  Dalton.  The  old  plant  on 
Depot  Street  is  subsequently  purchased 
by  the  city  and  demolished  to  make  a 
municipal  parking  lot. 

The  900-acre  Hancock  Shaker  colony  is 
sold  by  the  Shakers  to  a  non-profit 
group,  Shaker  Community,  Inc.,  for  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  museum  and  center  for 
Shaker  studies. 

Berkshire  Woolen  Co.  directors  vote  to 
close  down  their  Pittsfield  plant  and 


liquidate  its  assets,  throwing  300  out  of 
work  (Aug.  18). 

Berkshire  Community  College,  first  in  a 
projected  series  of  state  junior  colleges, 
opens  in  Pittsfield  (Sept.  15). 

Hancock  Raceway  Inc.  opens  its  half- 
mile  Berkshire  Downs  horse  racing  plant 
off  Route  20  in  Hancock  after  long 
controversy  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
courts  (Sept.  19). 

North  Adams  and  six  nearby  towns  join 
forces  to  construct  a  450-pupil  regional 
vocational  school  for  Northern  Berkshire. 

A  bitter  and  unsuccessful  three-week 
strike  at  GE  ends  when  the  IUE  agrees  to 
accept  the  company's  terms  for  a  new 
three-year  contract  (Oct.  22). 

GE  sets  a  world’s  record  by  transmitting 
710,000  volts  on  its  prototype  extra-high- 
voltage  line  in  Lenox  (Dec.  8). 

1961 

Mayor  Haughey  signs  a  52,377,747  con¬ 
tract,  the  largest  ever  let  in  Pittsfield,  for 
a  new  sewage  treatment  plant  as  part  of  a 
55  million  dollar  Pittsfield-Dalton  sewage 
program  designed  to  end  Housatonic 
River  pollution  north  of  Lenox  (Jan.  25). 

Williams  College  announces  that  James 
Phinney  Baxter  III,  retiring  after  25  years 
as  president,  will  be  succeeded  July  1  by 
Professor  John  E.  Sawyer  of  Yale. 

Berkshire  County's  bicentennial  observ¬ 
ance  is  officially  launched  in  Pittsfield 
with  religious  services,  a  Founders'  Day 
luncheon  and  the  planting  of  an  elm 
tree  in  historic  Park  Square  (April  21). 


Correction  On  page  70,  caption  under  picture  of  two  men  fishing: 
The  president  is  Grover  Cleveland,  not  William  Howard  Taft. 
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